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' DETROIT, TUESDAY JULY 








13, 1886.--With Household. 


PRICE, $1 50 PER YEAR. 
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alers’ NOTES BY THE WAY. 
luded St. Clair County—A Visit to Some of its 
Shorthorn Herds—A County that is Mak- 
ing Rapid Progress in Stock Breeding. 
A visit to that portion of St. Clair County 
7 which lies along the beautiful river of that 
nme at this season of the year is a most en- 
a canmeemeiaailll 


iyable one, and certainly the editor of the 
TaRMER Will long remember the one paid 
few days ago, in company with Mr. Geo. 
. Phillips, the veteran Sherthorn breeder 


Macomb County. Meeting him at Ridge-_ 
may, on the Grand Trunk railroad, we start- 


rowing ed for the town of St. Clair, on the branch 
re farm line of the Canada Southern. Whoever has 
NG, not seen St. Clair in the month of June or 
_— early in July has yet something to look for- 


ward to. It is so beautifully located, its 
streets well shaded with magnificent trees, 
its main street, running parallel with the 


acres, 
+ iver, affords the visitor such beautiful views, 
6 north that it should be visited by every one who 
ae has not yet realized how very beautiful some 
a of our Michigan towns are. At the station 
the genial face of Mr. Charles F. Moore was 


seen in the crowd, and Mr. and Mrs. Phillips 
and the FARMER representative were soon 
speeding toward his farm and residence. 

This farm is only a few blocks from the 
main street of St. Clair, and next to the 
breeding stables of Mr. Mark Hopkins. It 
8 nicely rolling, soil of all varieties, from a 
‘tong clay to a sandy loam, and even some 
aldy ridges. It consists of about 180 acres, 
‘sing on both sides of the road, and is wel; 
ilapted to stock-raising. Mr. Moore is add- 
iiganother magnificent barn to his already 
fne farm buildings, a proceeding rendered 
iteessary by the rapid increase of his herd 
‘{Shorthorns. The stables as arranged for 
ihe cattle will meet the approval of practical 
en, They are roomy, well lighted and 
"atilated, and the arrangements for feeding 
indearing for the stock excellent. Thewin- 
lows for lighting are provided with blinds, 
“hich allows them to be darkened while 
the flies are bad without interfering with 
ieventilation. In the stables we found the 





hse & ‘alves and the bulls, which are turned out 
est aot dter the air cools off in the afternoon. 
oneral The cows and heifers were all in the pas- 
vores wes, and were looking in prime condition 
hae 6 iw breeding stock. The herd at present 
~~ “t ns of 24 head of females, divided up as 
ne snd se Kirklevingtons, 3; Barringtons, 1; 
made % Roses, 15; Victorias, 3; Oxford Van- 
y sheed — 2. Besides these are the bull Kirk- 
Grind. oe of Erie 44182, and three Kirkley- 
! 'stons, which are owned in company with 
; Hen. : ‘John P, Sanborn, of Port Huron. Mr, 
‘Wer ‘loore has also the young bulls 4th and 5th 
8. L. Ta Rose Dukes, and a red bull 
ted to “lt out of the Oxford Vanquish cow 
poate “ | at the McPherson sale, 
ong 4 tn easton cow, Countess of Barring- 
deines > Oth, is the one purchased at the Attrill 

For _ © at Dexter Park last fall, and sheis look- 
re d- "8 fine, She is in calf to Mr. Attrill’s bull 


“me z Duke of Ridgewood 69965. This cow 
in red by the Duke of Devonshire and 
es by Mr. Attrill. She was sired by 
“i of Gloster 7th (39735), her dam being 
i of Barrington 8th by Duke of Tre- 
. = 2d (26022). This cow isa prize to 

* Sreeder, and should lay the foundation 


S| 


T, 

sch rh family of Barringtons in this herd 

hb : = be second to none in breeding. 
icze Klevington, a family to which Mr. 

ners?’ hea, wr very partial, is represented by three 

Auto- _’ lamely, Kirklevington Duchess 15th, 


in ~ Kirklevington Duke (41768), out of 
oy . Kirklevington Duchess 5th, by 2d Duke 


N. Y.. meme (28441); Kirklevington Duchess 
Pe Rie Duke of Hillsdale 43429, out of 
ey Vington Duchess 8th by Kirklevington 
nes, Uke (41768). : 

gents, '68); and Kirklevington Duchess 


1g 
-t, also by Duke of Hillsdale 4349, out of 


heifers were all calved in 1884, all red in 
color, and their breeding certainly is as fine 
as could be wished for. 

The Tea Rose family cemprises 15 head, 
and they have done well on this farm. Take 
them as a whole and it would be difficult to 
find the same number of ene family in any 
one’s herd which will out-show them, or do 
better as regular breeders ‘and good milkers. 
The bull calves raised from them are at the 
head of three or four herds in the State, and 
we know they have given the greatest satis- 
faction. Mr. Phillips took to this family at 
onee, and in fact visitors to this farm can- 
not ‘but be favorably impressed with their 
general appearance, and the evidence they 
shew of individual merit. 

The Victorias, three in number, are of 
very fine breeding, tracing through six high 
bred Bates bulls to tke imp. cow Victoria 
2@th by Brokenhorn (12500), thence to the 
cow No. 1 of Mason’s sale by Cato 119, and 
thence to that grandeld cow Lady Maynard. 
These females are all young and in good 


The Oxford Vanquish cow and heifer calf | 
purchased at the McPherson sale have im- 
proved greatly, and the ‘cow now has a red ; 
bull calf by her side. 

As for the young calves,there aresome very | 
choice ones, all sired by Lord Kirklevington ; 
of Erie 44182, the bull owned in company 
with Mr. Sanborn, whese breeding we have | 
frequently referred to inthe FARMER. One 
of the calves by him and from the original } 
Tea Rose cow in the herd, a large broad 
backed cow, yellowish red and white, has 
been steered and is being fed by Mr. Moore 
to show what a high bred Skerthorn will do as 
ameat producer. This calf is a beauty, red 
and white in color, now seven months old, 
and looks like a yearling. Up to six months 
old he made an average gain of 3 40-100 
Ibs. per day. : 

Here we saw a very nice red heifer owned 
by Judge Eldridge, of Mt. Clemens, bred 
by Mr. Geo. W. Phillips, sired by Rufus 
18275 and out of Phoenix 10th. 

While here Mr. John P. Sanborn, with Mr. 
F. Wastell, of Port Huron, drove down and 
invited the party to go up to Port Huron 
the mext day and see his herd of Shorthorns, 
an invitation which was accepted. 

Mr. Moore has been largely interested in 
breeaime horses. and has a number of 
mares, young stallions, fillies 
the farm. He has decided to close them all 
out, as he finds he has not room on his farm 
for them and as many Shorthorns as he pro- 
poses keeping as a breeding herd. The 
brood mares were carefully selected, and in- 
clude some choice animals, mostly Canadian 
bred Clydes, with a few roadsters. A horse 
breeder can secure some bargains here. 

Next morning the party started for Port 
Huron on the steamer, and had a pleasant 
sail on the St. Clair. Mr. Moore and Mr. 
James Sanborn also came along. After 
lunch at Mr. John Sanborn’s the party 
were driven out to the stock farm of the 
latter. Here the Shorthorn has had an abid- 
ing place for the past fourteen years. In 
connection with Messrs. Avery & Murphy, 
Mr. Sanborn made Port Huron known all 
over the country as the home of two noted 
Shorthorn herds. The influence of these 
herds has been felt all over Michigan, and 
there are very few herds in the State to-day 
which do not contain more or less of their 
blood. In fact the establishment of those 
herds at Port Huron marked an era in the 
history of Shorthorn breeding in the State, 
and while the proprietors undoubtedly sac- 
rificed a large amount of money, there is no 
saying how great a benefit the State derived 
from their becoming interested in breeding 
Shorthorns. 

The Sanborn herd is largely made up of 
one family, that of the Victoria, or Victoria 
Duchesses as they are known by many. The 
foundation was the cow No. 1 of the Mason 
sale, running back to Lady Maynard. This 
family is held in highesteem in England, and 
in this country the cows havebeen topped by 
the highest bred Bates bulls, Dukes and Ox- 
fords, which could be procured. A number 
of the older cows were sired by 23d Duke of 
Airdrie 19393, others by 3d Grand Duke of 
Airdrie 32760, a son of the 23d Duke, and 
out of Victoria Duchess 8th by 4th Lord Ox- 
ford 5903, and the younger ones by Lord 
Kirklevington of Erie 44182. Then there are 
the three Kirklevington cows owned in com- 
pany with Mr. Moore, Kirklevington Lady 
5th, 6th and 7th, the first sired by 3d Grand 
Duke of Airdrie 32760, and the other two by 
Lord Kirklevington of Erie 44182, besides 
some half a dozen of the Magenta family. 

As the herd comprises so many animals 
tracing to one line of blood, it was to be ex- 
pected that it would show considerable uni- 
formity, and in this respect the visitor will 
not be disappointed. There are six Victoria 
bulls, in age running from three years to less 
than a year, four sired by Lord Kirkleving- 
ton of Erie 44182, and the two oldest by 3d 
Grand Duke of Airdrie 32760. Either of 
these bulls is good enough to go to the head 
of any herd individually, and as for their 
breeding it shows for itself. There are three 
other young bulls bred from the Magenta 
family which are also good ones. The herds- 
man drove into the yard from the pastures 
14 yearling and two-year-old heifers, and 
we can say that a handsomer lot we never 
saw in oneman’s herd. Two two-year-olds, 
from their fine proportions and grand style, 
were selected as perhaps the choice of the 


lot. One of these is Victoria Duchess 28th; 
red with a little white, two years old in 
March, sired by Lord Kirklevington of Erie 





itp, Kirklovi 
) Kirklevington Duchess 10th by imp. 


-hrand | 
and colts on 


and quarters she is nearly perfect. Through | 
the crops she is especialy good. The 
other, ‘Victoria Duchess 26th, is a red roan, 
two years old in February last, by Grand ‘ 
Duke of Connaught 46202, now at the head. 
of the Rumsey herd, dam Victoria Duchess . 
18th, by 23d Duke of Airdrie 19393; g. dam, . 
Victoria Duchess 8th, by-23d Duke of Air-: 
drie 19393. ‘The party ‘was nearly divided . 
as to which of these two heifers was the. 
best. We favored the rean, as we thought | 
she was slightly the best in the back and: 
lem; in no other point, however, could ‘we: 
see the slightest difference in favor of ene 
over the other. Two ether choice ones, 
were Victoria Duchess :29th and Victoria; 
Duchess 31st, neither of them yet two years : 
old. The younger ones, generally a little: 
ever a yearold, were very neat animals, one, , 
a.half sister to the roan two-year-old, just | 
mentioned, is remarkably good. Her sire, 
was Lord Kirklevington of Erie 44182, and | 
‘both dam and grand dam were by 23d Duke | 
of Airdrie 19393. ; 

There are some grand cows in this herd, f 
and with thebreeding such as it is, the class ; 
of bulls they are being bred to, the young} 
things are deserving ef the attention of ; 
Michigan breeders. We ‘have no hesitation | 
an saying that breeders who visit this herd 
‘will be as much surprised as we were at its 
members, condition and individual merit. 
We did not see a poor animal in the lot, 
which certainly speaks well for the herds- 
man who has them in eharge. 

At the farm we met with Mr. George Torr 
once connected with the celebrated herd of 
Mr. A. Cruikshank, of Sittyton, Scotland, 
and now running a dairy farm in the vicin- 
ity. He is a great admirerof the Shorthorn, 
and evidently a judge of what a good one 
should be. 

There are several other matters in connec- 
tion with this farm we should like to refer 
to, but space forbids us saying anything 
more this week. 
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HYBRIDIZING WHEAT. 








Te the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 


I wish to ask you a few questions with 
regard to wheat. Some of our farmers are 
buying seed wheat, paying $25 for three 
buskels, called the New Mediterranean 
Hybrid. The wheat to look at would in- 

} ed wheat of Mediterranean and 


you how wheat is crossed, if bane at k 
and if the wheat will, by sowing, reproduce 
the cross? Or does it show mixed wheat? 
The parties selling have a piece of this 
wheat near Saline. They claim the cross 
is produced with an instrument, using 
pollen of the other kind on the male 
wheat, Does wheat grow separate stalks or 
heads, male and female, and how is the 
male wheat distinguished from the female? 
I find our agriculturists say much more 
about strawberries than wheat. 
B. NORTH. 
SoMERSET CENTER, July 2, 1886. 





All of our kinds of wheat belong to one 
species, and therefore cannot be hybrids one 
with another. They may be cross-bred. 
This: is done.by carefully removing the 
stamens, or male element, before any of 
the pollen has been scattered or matured. 
In place of this the chaff is carefully spread, 
and pollen from another sort is applied. An 
expert may fix one spike in half a hour or 
so. It is delicate work and can not well be 
done except by a botanist, or one who has 
been shown the operation. Wheat in the 
field does not often mix with wheat near 
by, as does one lot of Indian corn with 
another. Wheat is close fertilized, each 
kernel being fertilized by pollenin the same 
chaff. After cross fertilization it will take 
about five years of selection of certain types 
before each will become fixed so it will 
come true to seed. In other words, after 
crossing two sorts the progeny will breed 
up into many sorts. 

Each flower of wheat contains both the 
male and the female elements. 

The breeding and selection of better sorts 
of wheat deserves vastly more attention 
than it has ever received. Judging from 
the above letter, I should question whether 
the ‘‘new’’ wheat is worth the price asked. 


W. J. BEAL, ; 
Professor of Botany, Agricultural College. 
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Another Wheat Pest. 


Two correspondents of the Country Gen- 
tleman, writing from different States, report 
the discovery of a worm that is doing great 
damage in the wheat fields. One of the cor- 
respondents describes the pest as being 
about an inch long, greenish in color, with 
a brown head, the body tapering from head 
backwards, no tail and ten ‘pairs of feet. 
The worms, the correspondent state, do not 
attack the blade or the head, but crawl up 
the stalk, strip off the head, and feed upon 
the headless stalk, apparently enjoying the 


soft green straw. The loss, as estimated by 
one of the correspondents, is fully ten per 


cent. ot Sie 

Prof. Lintner, entomologist, of New York 
State, is of opinion that the specimens sent 
him indicate that the wheat fields are to be 
subjected to a new pest, as nothing like it 
has come under his observation in the past. 
He is inclined to believe that it is related to 
the saw-fly, species of which have committed 
serious depredations on small fruits. Prof. 
Lintner closely observed the habit of the 
worms and found that they had three pairs 
of long legs and eight pairs of conspicuous 
prolegs. The head is large, round and flat- 
tened, white in front, black on the sides and 
brown above. The entire length of the 
worm was an inch and a tenth, and the col- 
or of its body closely resembled that of a 
stalk of grass, which the worms were fed 
upon. If disturbed, they draw the heads in- 
ward, elevate the terminal ends or emit a 
liquid, after the manner of many of the saw- 








The meeting ofthe West Michigan fruit- 
growers at South Haven recently, furnished 
the epportunity of meeting many of the not- 
-ed ‘fruit men of the east shore of Lake Mich- 
igan, and of looking over some of the many 
fine fruit farms in that vicinity. This port 
is the southernmost point from which 
peaches are now shipped in any quantity, 
and that they now have trees exempt from 
the: yellows, is due to the fact that they 
fought the disease with axe and fire from 
‘the first. The Benton Harbor district, where 
the peach industry was swept out ef exis- 
tence in a few years by the disease, by the 
‘Iet-alone fallacy, was an example and a 
warning which led the fruitgrowers @f South 
Haven to exert themselves to beat back so 
malignant a foe. At the weekly meetings 
vof their local Horticultural Society, the mat- 
ter was persistently presented, and a ¢o-op- 
erative action secured, which has proved the 
wisdom of the course. It took a good deal 
of nerve to sacrifice a tree loaded with fruit 
when perhaps only half a dozen specimens 
on one side showed the premonitory symp- 
ttoms of the yellows. One grower cut 70 
‘trees one year at the first onset of the disease, 
hut by a vigorous watchfulness, two or three 
trees per year is now the usual ayerage. By 
the report of the yellows commissioner in 
1881, only 734 per cent of the whole num- 
ber of trees were destroyed under the law, 
and it would probably not now exceed two 
percent. There have been various remedies 
tried. One grower has been experimenting 
with copperas, and has this year sown a ton 
and a half on ten acres of trees. He is also 
using tanners’ salt, in which much of the 
fleshing of the hides is mixed. He has a 
very healthy orchard—the trees loaded‘ with 
fruit. This first experiment with copperas 
was made by boring into a tree, filling the 
hole with copperas and plugging it up, then 
examining the limbs to determine whether 
it entered into the circulation or not. There 
was a gradual ascent of the solution, known 
by the coloring of the inner bark of the 
limbs. Upon this hasty hypothesis the sul- 
phate was sown. It is not certain that the 
roots when left to their choice will take up 
so acrid a solution from the soil, and farther 
experiment is hecessary before the idea will 
be generally accepted. The plan almost 
universally adopted is to sow pie ak he 


the last.cultivatiow in summer— the 
before winter is a protection from*winds, 


would otherwise drift the soil away from ex- 
posed places. It also holds the falling 
leaves and thus blankets the earth for pro- 
tection in winter. The rye is turned un- 
der in May before it gets its growth. If 
left later it does not rot and serves to dry 
out the soil. Not so much dependence is 
placed upon the added fertility to the soil 
by plowing it in, as upon the incidental 
benefit which its growth yields. 

The plowing in spring is between the 
rows the same way every year, but toward 
the trees, and away from them in alternate 
seasons. Some growers on heavy soil 
ridge up the rows permanently to facilitate 
drainage, and to keep the feeding roots 
above water. The strip of land bordering 
the lake, within a mile from the shore, is 
the favorable limit here for peaches, due 
entirely to the contour of the land. Back 
from this the surface widens the other way, 
and frosts and 20 deg. below zero reign 
over all, as well as in inland places. 
Further north, at Douglas and Fennville, the 
peach belt line deflects further from the 
shore and increases the width where the 
annual success. with peaches seems sure. 
State Senator C. J. Monroe has a fine resi- 
dence and farm of over 200 acres two miles 
southeast from the town. Although within 


the charmed peach circle, his soi] seems illy 


adapted to the wants of the trees, and they 
fail before maturity. He is tiling his land, 
and hopes yet to succeed in raising peaches. 
Mr. Monroe thinks it needs men with 
means and muscle, and both well topped off 
with brains, to succeed in fruit growing. 
From the observatory at the top of his 
house, some of the noted fruit farms can be 
seen, and a beautiful view of the lake and 
the shore line is obtained. The milk sup- 
ply for the town comes fromthis farm. The 
stables are patterns of conveniences and 
neatness. The milking floors are provided 
with blinds, to be closed when the cows are 
to be milked; here in partial darkness and 
silence, the dancing of the milk streams 
into the pails is all that can be heard. His 
men are domiciled in cottages on the 
grounds, where they live the year round. 
The buildings make quite a suburban ap- 
pearance, and reflect great credit upon the 
taste and managing ability-of the owner. 

T. A. Bixby is one of the solid fruit 
growers, living two miles northof the town. 
He carries on quite extensive farming 
operations in connection with peach grow- 
ing. He is the Shropshire sheep man of 
that whole region, and has a flock of over 
80 pure bred sheep. He has several im- 
ported animals. This year’s crop of lambs 
are perfect specimens of the breed, and he 
shows with a good deal of pride, his yearl- 
ing flock. The pedigrees are all straight, 
for he had some of them framed, and the 
chirography was in aclear John Hancock 
style. Any one visiting South Haven this 
fall in quest of. big sheep and large peaches, 
Ican commend them to my-friend Bixby 
for satisfaction. Across the road from Mr. 
Bixby lives another big-hearted king fruit 
grower—Mr. Sheffer. From the observatory 
of his house can be seen a solid section of 








44182, dam Victoria Duchess 7th, by 23d 


‘ 


fly larve. 


from this section of land is greater than 
from any other single section of arable land 
in the State, and they offer to prove it by 
their bank accounts. 

A. C. Merritt, a little north of this, has 
the model acre of Niagara grape vines, 
They are trellised to four wires on horizontal 
bars; they are set eight feet each way, 
and there is: not a break anywhere. 
The rows are uniform in density from end 
to end, and from side to side. It is a model 
acre, and I challenge the State to produce 
anything finer. Near here Mr. Griffin leads 
one gradually up to his climax—300 peach 
tree four years okd. The person who don’t 
go into ecstacies over these trees well merits 
his utter disgust. The first tree is a round 
topped model and every other tree is its 
equal, The ground under the trees is as 
clean and smooth as a machine swept pave- 
ment. The trunk of the second tree is about 
three and a half feet, and the branches of 
every other tree spring from the same height. 
Every person among these intelligent fruit 
‘growers seems to have something ‘‘way up’’ 
above the average and the visitors is sized 
up according to the degree of appreciation 
which he evinces for the climaxes which 
they spring upon him. They delight in see- 
ing the eyes of a novice bulge. Even the 
Governor put his foot in it bad that day, by 
asking for what crop they were preparing the 
ground under the trees so nicely. It is 
safer for persons from ‘‘ way back’’ to lis- 
ten,-rather than to advance theories. They 
come down hard upon impractical theories. 

As an evidence of the solid value of the 
industry here, I learn from Hon. C. J. Mon- 
roe, the president of the bank, that in 1881, 
the last full bearing yegr, they paid through 
the bank for fruit $135,012.99. Estimated 
amount paid to shippers in Chicago, and re- 
ceived in currency for sale to local specula- 
tors $20,000,making $155,012.99 realized for 
fruit that year. There had been paid out 
through the bank for strawberries to June 
25th, $10.000. The estimate from date at 
hand is that this year’s crop of peaches will 
yield 300,000 baskets to be shipped at South 
Haven, and the small fruits will be increas- 
ed one-third. I have statements kindly 
furnished me by several of the growers 
showing the. profit of peach growing, but 
which I have concluded not to publish. I 
staid over night in an elegant house that 


built withthe proceeds of one crop of 
C5. IU tm faiv tn ostimoats thd eb pro~ 


ceeds at a yearly average of $200 per acre in 
orchards over six years old. This presup- 
poses that the cultivation, thinning &., is 
up to the standard of excellence prevailing 
here, and that the location is favorable. 
The business is very exacting upon the time 
of the grower. There is not much of that 
Eden-like sitting under the vines or fruit 
trees, and one can’t very well catch curcu- 
lios with gloves on. But that these fruit 
growers live well, dress well, and drive well, 
Iean testify, and if one wishes to see how 
fruitgrowing is managed at its best, I com- 
mend him to the fraternity at South 
Haven. A. ©. G. 
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SELECTION OF STOCK RAMS. 





BY WM. H. BLOW, THORNEVILLE, LAPEER 
CcoO., MICH. 





[Paper read at the annual meeting of the Lapeer 
Clube Sheep-Breeders’ and Wool-Growers’ 
lub. 


Mr. President and Fellow Sheep Breeders 
of the Lapeer County Sheep-Breeders and 
Wool-Growers’ Club: The selection, breed- 
ing and management of sheep has been so 
ably written up and discussed for the last 
few years, that it seems almost useless for 
me to attempt to give you anything enter- 
taining or instructive in relation to so im- 
portant a subject as the selection of stock 
rams. It is one of the most important 
points in breeding sheep. It is considered 
by very many good writers and stock breed- 
ers that the ram is entitled to the credit of 
being one half of the flock, and I think so 
myself. Then how necessary it is for us to 
make proper selections of stock rams for 
our flocks. I would not have you think 
that I know all about the proper selection of 
stock rams, but from the experience and close 
observation of the last twenty-five years, in 
the selection and breeding of fine wool 
sheep, I will try, in my bungling way, to 
give you my opinion of the proper selection 
of stock rams; and I want to say right here 
that what I may say or the description I 
may give, are only my own views in rela- 
tion to this subject; do not therefore, take 
them for any more than you think they 
are worth. 

In the first place, we will suppose we have 
a flock of ewes about an average of the 
neighborhood. Look them over carefully 
and see what styde of ram is the most suit- 
able for them. If you should find them 
somewhat plain, long in the legs, thin and 
somewhat dry in fleece, then a wrinkly 
ram with rather medium length of legs, 
medium length of staple, with a heavy, oily, 
and very dense fleece should be selected. 
We should be governed according to the 
style of the ewes in the selection of the 
ram. <A very plain flock of ewes should 
have a very wrinkly ram, and a more 
stylish and wrinkly flock of ewes should 
have a less wrinkly ram. I am very well 
aware that many good breeders eschew 
wrinkly sheep, especially the ram, but 
which of the two, the plain or the wrinkly 
rams, have made the most improvement on 
our grade fiocks? Most assuredly the 


thicker fleeced offspring, carrying more 
cleansed wool than plain rams. 


, During the last twenty years much has 
been said and written in condemnation of 
wrinkly, oily sheep, and many people 
have adopted the views and opinions of the 
late Henry S. Randall, of New York, who 
often denounced them in his writings in 
unqualified terms; yet we have reason to 
know that after a long life of experience 
and observation, his opinions on the point 
underwent a radical change. One of the 
last crosses selected by him was Martin’s 
Torrent, are of the most wrinkly rams ever 
seen. He afterwards selected two other 
rams of like type, which were retained in 
his flock until his death. What does the 
shearing record disclose? That some of the 
heaviest fleeced rams were wrinkly sheep. 
Such rams as Torrent, Keystone, Triumph, 
L. P. Clark, Smuggler, Greasy Bill, 
Diamond, Acme, Eureka and Result were 
very wrinkly rams. HadI time I could 
mention very many more of those very 
wrinkly rams. In what did the excellence 
of the get of those rams of history consist? 
In their good bone, strong constitution, uni- 
form length, covering and great density of 
fleece; and last, but not least, the record 
shows that wrinkly rams have produced 
the heaviest cleansed fleeces on record. Per- 
haps some of you would like to know how I 
account for the quality of such plain rams 
as the renowned Addison, Genesee, Hope- 
ful, Bob Lusk, and others I could mention. 
The sire of Addison was Eureka, a very 
wrinkly ram, dam by Sweepstakes. Hope- 
ful and Bob Lusk were bred somewhat in 
the same line, and their immediate ances- 
tors run right back to wrinkly stock. 
Genesee, by Addison, dam by Old Genesee, 
second dam by Little Wrinkly, whose im- 
mediate ancestors run back to wrinkly 
stock. So you see that it was within the 
laws of breeding for them to transmit good 
qualities to their offspring. 


In selecting a stock ram, in the first place 
form in your mind just such a flock of sheep 
as suits your fancy, and breed up as near to 
your standard as possible. Visit the stud 
flocks in your vicinity, look them over care- 
fully, find out their breeding, and select 
your ram from the flock that comes the 
closest to your standard. Be sure that he 
is @ thoroughbred and recorded, and the 
ort iigg a oa Or. type or line-bred, the 
better. Tttas peentshown by some of the 
best of Gur writers and breeders tixat 1ine 
or type-bred animals have given the best 
results, especially when crossed out on new 
blood, with most of our domestic animals. 
Some of the finest flocks of sheep that I am 
acquainted with, both thoroughbred and 
gradé, are line or type-bred. One of the 
finest flocks of grade fine-wool sheep that I 
am acquainted with was bred from rams 
drawn from one flock, without a single out- 
cross for over twenty-five years. The ram 
should possess good form and size, not, 
as many seem to think, as large as 
a yearling steer, and a Shorthorn at that, 
but of good medium size, weighing from one 
hundred and twenty-five to one hundred 
and fifty pounds in fair flesh. I consider 
the form a very important point in the 
selecting of our stock rams, as it is a very 
well known fact that like will produce like, 
transmitting defects equally as well as good 
results. He should have a good strong 
head, wide between the eyes, short face, a 
broad and open nostril, clear bright eyes, 
the forehead well covered with wool coming 
a little below the eyes, with thick soft 
velvety ears, free from tan marks, and the 
closer covered up with wool the better. He 
should have strong heavy horns; they 
should stand about two inches from the 
head at the twist to give room for shearing 
about them; they should be evenly turned, 
broad on top and wide up and down, show- 
ing good constitution. Thg head should 
stand well up, giving good length from chin 
down to the forward legs, and short on top 
of the neck, with heavy neck folds, com- 
mencing small on top and increasing in 
size to the bottom of the folds; not too 
many folds, but they should be even, and 
the larger the better, especially as they near 
the shoulder. ‘ He should have medium 
length of legs, and stand square on them 
and quite wide apart, especially the for- 
ward ones, giving a deep and broad, heavy 
shoulder, sound and véty thick through the 
heart, to give good action of the lungs, 
and showing a good constitution; short, 
broad back, especially across the loin; the 
flank well let down to give a level appear- 
ance on the underside; the hips broad and 
well carried out at the tail; well filled in be- 
tween’ the hind legs. Now comes the 
wrinkles. I would prefer the medium form; 
of wrinkles, commencing about two-thirds 
of the way up on the side of the body, and 
running down and across the belly, not too 
many of them. They should commence 
small at the top and increase in size as they 
run down, and larger the better on the 
bottom or underside, with a large wrinkle 
running across the shoulder at the elbow, 
.and heavy wrinkles over the hips and about 
the tail. The fleece is another very im- 
portant point in the selection of stock rams; 
it should be very dense all over the body, 
and especially so about the weak places 
over the hips, and between the neck folds 
and belly. See that the length holds out in 
these places; also the length of staple should 
be from two to two and one half inches in 
length; the fleece should be as even in tex- 
ture all over the body as possible; it should 





wrinkly ones; and why so? They shorten 





fruit trees and plantations. It is believed 


be well crimped or serrated throughout the 


outer ends of the staple; the fleece should 
open when pressed apart like the 
leaves of a book, and show a thin pink 
colored skin. In respect to yolk or oil we 
should be governed somewhat by our breed- 
ing ewes. A very oily flock of ewes doesnot 
require so oily fleeced a ram asa less oily 
flock of ewes, although there is not much 
danger in this respect for our ordinary 
grade flocks, especially if the oil is properly 
distributed throughout the fleece; it should 
cover every fiber of the fleece, from the 
inner to the outer ends of the wool. The 
color of the oil is another important point 
with me. It should havea bright golden 
tinge, or a creamy color all through. Very 
many good breeders prefer the white color, 
but nothing looks as rich to me as the golden 
fleece. 
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CATTLE BREEDING. 





lish writer upon cattle, gives the following 
valuable suggestions to breeders in a recent 
issue of Bell’s Messenger: ; 
‘* Private letters repeatedly come askin 
for advice on the fitness of certain proposed 
couplings, the degrees of relationship within 
which it is safe to breed, and the probable 
results of specified ‘* mixtures of blood.’’ 
To answer all these question privately and 
separately would be a difficult task, espe- 
cially as in some cases the animals mention- 
ed have not been seen by the present writer, 
and without seeing an animal and knowing 
its character and constitution it is impossi- 
ble to give an opinion of the smallest value 
as to whether a certain ‘‘cross,’’ that is un- 
derstood to mean a certain coupling, or 
what ‘‘ cross’? (coupling) is likely to prove 
suitable. ‘Two animals may be very closely 
related in blood, and may be already inbred, 
and yet may breed healthy, vigorous, pro~- 
lific offspring, in no way inferior to the 
animals themselves or their ancestors. But 
the unguarded inbreeding is dangerous 
practice, it is scarcely necessary to say again 
here, it has been said before so often, in the 
Messenger and elsewhere. One writer, let 
us suppose, has a grand cow, whose blood is 
compounded of so many thirty-second parts 
of this and so many of that, onesixty-fourth 
of something else and one sixty-fourth of 
another. He wants to know whether a 
mate owning seven-eighths of this and one- 
eighth ofthat will do, as he wishes to breed 
up to ‘pure this.’”’ Teally, questions of 
this-kind are but. the dregs of a system now 
happily past. Let not this be misunder- 
stood. Analysis of pedigree, first brought 
prominently and frequently before Short, 
horn breeders in the columns of the Messen- 
ger, was designed to counteract the false- 
old, one-sided notions, which failed to 
recognize a large, and the vastly largest 
part of an animal’s ancestry; and it was de- 
signed to lead the mind of the inquirer up 
all the lines of primogenitors, male and fe- 
male, instead of leaving it in ignorant con- 
templation of one line alone. But no soon. 
er had the true principle received general 
acceptance than hundreds of minds turned 
it to a false use, supposing that as they 
might demonstrate the exact proportion of 
each current of blood in an animal’s veins, 
they might equally well ascertain the pre- 
cise properties of each current, predict with 
certainty the effects of each mixture, and do 
their breeding by recipe. This absurd 
supposition, apparently based upon mental 
confusion of the whole distinct ideas of a 
chemical element and a strain, so-called, of 
blood, may be dismissed. Until it is dis- 
missed, no advice possible here is likely to 
have much effect. If a reader entertain it, 
he cannot be in any way in sympathy with 
the writer, nor prepared to understand the 
principles of breeding recognized by him. 
‘‘ Another reader states his -case. His 
cattle are apparently sound in constitution, 
but closely related. . Now it is just in such 
cases as these that pedigree may greatly as. 
sist the inquirer. Let him not depend upon 
the rude health in his cattle, nor the want 
of evidence of disease inherited, but careful- 


meet in the two animals which he would 
pair, and in doing so remember such records 
as have been given of the deaths of ances- 
tors, the causes of those deaths, post mortem 
revelations, and so forth. If he can find a 
clean bill of health all through, the risk of 
pairing near relations may not be greater 
than a cautious man would incur for the 
sake of uniting two animals of great merit, 
in the reasonable hope of perpetuating that 
merit; but if he should find traces of consti- 
tutional disease, especially if it be one and 
the same disease on both sides, let him be- 
ware of the temptation to unite. Latent 
disease has been brought out again in its 
original power, and with most disastrous re- 
sults, by incautious unions of animals de- 
scended either from one common progenitor 
in whom the disease was developed, 0; 
from different progenitors, each afflicted 
with the same disease. The mere fact of 
blood-relationship, possibly, does not go for 
much. It is the double inheritance of dis- 
ease that makes the danger. Still greater is 
the danger when the inheritance is multi- 
plied. As some hereditary diseases of cattle 
are understood to be communicable to man- 
kind, the breeder’s responsibility in know- 
ingly perpetuating those diseases is no light 


matter.’’ 
————_———~4 6 > ———___—_ 


Tue annual picnic of the farmers of 





ston Counties, will be held at Whitmore 
Lake on Saturday August 21, 1886. * 


Mr. Wm. Housman, the well known Eng- ° 


ly search back through all the lines that . 
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| The Porse. 


Dates Claimed for Trotting Meetings. 








July 20 to 23 
July 87 to 30 
July 27 to 30 

Aug. 3 to 5 


Detroit, Mich 
Cleveland, O 
LaSalla, Ill 
Ottawa, Ill 
Carthage, O.... 
Jamestown, O 


Aug. 12 to 15 
Aug. 17 to 20 
Aug. 17 to 20 
f m Aug. 17 to 20 

. 23 to 27 





f 
] 
d 
on, 

Waterloo, N. 
Springfield, O 
Columbus O 
Qockford, Nl 
Pittsburg, Pa 
Des Moines, Ia. 


.... Aug. 30 to Sept. 3 
....Aug. 81 to Sept. 3 
Sept. 3 to 6 

Sept. 3 to 10 

Sept. 6 to 10 

Sept. 6 to 10 

Omaha, Neb Sept. 6 to 11 
Kalamazoo, Mich., (Mich. T. H.B. A.) Sept. 7 to 9 
Belviders, Ill... ..........00see0 2000 Sept. 7 to 10 


Fort Wa 

DORERONE, DEMO « 9.n55,0 550 vce b6se sgesse 
Kansas City, Mo 

Woodstock, fl 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y 


Sep 
Sept 21 to 24 
Sept. 21 to 24 
Sept. 27 to 30 
Sept. 27 to Oct. 1 
Sept. 27 to Oct. 2 
¢ Sept. 27 to Oct. 2 
St. Louis, Mo Oct. 4 to 9 
Dowagiac. Mich 





A ROYALLY BRED YOUNGSTER. 


The two year old colt recently registered 
as Nuttingham 4992, is a good iNustration 
of the progress that is being made in the 
evolution that is to result in the perfect 
trotting horse. 

This young stallion is the first and only 
one that has yet been bred, whose sire and 
dam each havea record better than 2:20, 
and if there is anything in the maxim 
** Breed to the winners,’’ he ought to be a 
great one, both as a performer and as a 
stock horse. 

Nutwood, his sire, has a reeord of 2:18, 
fas 36 heats in 2:30 or better to his credit, 
end at the close of the season of 1885, when 
re was fifteen years old, had got éight trot- 
ters and one pacer who had entered the 2:30 
list, one of them, Felix, having a record of 
2:1914, and another one, Nutbreaker, leay- 
ing a yearling record of 2:4214, a two year 
old record of 2:29, and promising the present 
season to lower the best three year old re- 
cord of 2:1914, now held by Hinda Rose and 
Patron. 

In conformation and disposition Nutwood 
is simply perfection, and it can truthfully be 
said that at the present time he is the most 
popular stallion in Kentucky, deservedly re- 
ceiving the approval of the most intelligent 
breeders and horsemen in the country. The 
combination of Hambletonian, Mambrino 
Chief, and Pilot Jr. blood in his veins 
and in connection with other approved 
seems to be the par excellence of breeding, 
Strains to make the road to success very 
plain. 

Adelaide, the dam of Nuttingham, was 
one of the best trotting mares that ever came 
to the score. She commenced her career in 
1874, getting a record of 2:313¢, which she 
reduced in 1875 to 2:221¢, in 1876 to 2:21), 
and in 1878 to 2:198{. She has 67 recorded 
heats in 2:30 or better, and many of her 
races were won from faster horses by rea- 
son of her ability to outlast them. She was 
sired by Phil Sheridan 2:261¢, he by Young 
Columbus 2:3534, and he by Old Columbus, 
& Canadian pacer that was also a fast troi~ 
ter and founded the Columbus family. 
Phil Sheridan was also the sire of the great 
mare Phyllis, with a record of 2:1514, and 
112 heats in 2:30 or better to her credit. 
Phil Sheridan now has ten performers in 
the 2:30 class, and with two such mares as 
Adelaide and Phyllis among them, his right 
to honor and fame is well established. 
Young Columbus has eleven such perform- 
ers, and four sons who have produced 
one or more, and his daughters have pro- 
duced eight, among them Abbottsford 2:191. 
When it is remembered that Young Colum- 
bus and Phil Sheridan stood in Northern 
New York and did not have the benefit of 
first class mares, one cannot avoid the 
conclusion that they were horses of the very 
highest merit. You might expect the family 
to be wanting in game and staying qualities, 
but Adelaide and Phyllis, and others of the 
family, furnish conclusive evidence to the 
contrary. 

Is it not more than probable that Old 
Columbus, and Pacing Pilot, the sire of 

Pilot Jr., were of the same origin, and 
should not the ancestry of these Montreal or 
St. Lawrence river pacers be more fully in- 
yestigated? 

Nuttingham is a beautiful chestnut in 
color, without asuggestion of the sorrel, and 
it is doubtful whetherthe most critical judge 
could find a weak spot in his conformation. 
With rare intelligence and pure trotting ac- 
tion he gives promise of a great future — 
-Wallace’s Monthly. 

Nuttingham, the colt above referred to is 
owned by Capt. William Willetts, of Ponti- 
ac, Mich., and it is expected that he will 
make the season of 1887 in that city. Nut- 
wood, the sire of this colt, stands for $250, 
and was got by Belmont, (a noted son of 
Alexander’s Abdallah), and hisdam was Miss 
Russell, the daughter of Pilot Jr., distin 
guished for being the dam of Maud S. 2:0837. 


THE CHICAGO MEETING. 





The racing at Washington Park, Chicago, 
which opened July 3d, was of a high order. 
The horses eomprised a number of the best 
now onthe turf, and the events were generally 
of great interest. The American Derby 
had ten starters, namely, Ben Aili, 
Preciosa, Blue Wing, The Bourbon, Sir 
Joseph, Silver Cloud, Lijero, Ed. Corrigan, 
The Dude, and Lewis Clark. Ben Ali was 
the favorite, his victory in the Kentucky 
Derby giving him the call, while Blue Wing 
was fancied by’a strong party. The result 
was a great surprise, Silver Cloud win- 
ning by three lengths after a sharp contest, 
Blue Wing second, and Ben Ali in the mob, 
The race, a mile and a half, was run in 
2:3714, the first mile in 1:45. Silver Cloud 
was bred in California, sired by Grinstead, 

jam Experiment, by Monarchist, and is 
ywned by B. J. Baldwin, of California. On 


the second day Jim Douglass, by Wildidle, 
won a mile anda sixteenth dash in 1:47}4, 
beating all previous records by a second and 
a quarter. On the 6th, ina mile and a half 
race, Baldwin’s Volante, by Grinstead, dam 
Sister Anne, won in the excellent time of 
2:36, the first mile being rm 
in 1:421¢. The winner carried 118 Ibs., the 
top weight, and won easily. The Sheridan 
stakes was another surprise. Silver Cloud, 
after winning the Derby, was a strong 
favorite. The starters were Ed. Corrigan, 
Jim Gray, Silver Cloud, Kaloolah and Pure 
Rye. Ed. Corrigan was virtually without 
backers, but he won an exciting race in 
good time. The race was a mile and a 
quarter, and was run in 2:10, the first mile 
in 1:48. Silver Cloud never had a chance 
of winning, and finished third. Corrigan is 
by Joe Hooker, dam Countess Zeka, and is 
owned by ‘R. P. Ashe. The other races 
were also sharply contested, and as the at- 
tendance was large and the course in good 
condition, the meeting has been a decided 


success. 





Horse Gossip. 


JEROME TURNER is not doing as well as ex- 
pected this season, and has disappointed those 
who backed him. , 


“Lucky” Baldwin expresses a desire to 
match Volante at a mile and a half against 
any horse in the country, for $25,000 a side. 


TROUBADOUR, the great four-year-old, beat 
that great mare Miss Woodford, last week, in 
a mile and a quarter race. The time was 
2:0834. 


JoHNSTON, the pacer, had a matched race 
with Mike Wilkes on July 5th, at Minneapolis, 
Minn., for six thousand dollars, and won as 
he pleased. Time, 2:1514, 2:18}, 2:21. 


MAGNA CHARTA’S mares are regarded as 
about the correct thing to breed to Hamble- 
tonian stallions in Branch County, and they 
are in request at good prices for that purpose. 


THE fastest running mile made this season 
so far was by the three-year-old Ada D., who 
last week ran a mile in 1:4134, carrying one 
pound overweight. She isa daughter of En- 
quirer and Mariposa. 


THE London Sporting Life, in giving its 
opinion of race-horses, says the best stayer 
was Priam, the best miler Bay Middleton, and 
possibly the best mares ever seen were Queen 
of Trumps, Beeswing and Crucifix. 


TrREMONT, the great son of Virgil, is un- 
doubtedly the greatest two-year-old of the 
year. He has won ten races without a skip, 
and carried off $23,110 in stakes. He is owned 
by the Dwyer Brothers, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE preparations for the summer meeting 
of the Detroit Driving Club give promise of a 
successful meeting. The meeting opens July 
20, and closes July 23. The list of entries 
comprise some of the finest trotters in the 


country. 


Tu trotting mare Blue Belle, 2:26%, has 
been sold for $5,000 to Wm. Moesinger, of 
Frankfort, German, and is by this time on her 
way to join the large colony of American 
trotters in Europe, there being now about 15 
animals, with records ranging from 2:17}¢ to 
2:30, on the other side of the water. 


Tax Pontiac Gazette is authority for the 
statement that Mr. H. Skidmore has in the 
fair ground stable at that place, a trotting 
horse that is said to be the largest in the 
world, being 18 hands high. He was sired by 
a Mambrino Patchen, from a Clay dam; he 
has shown a 2:40 gait. There isa record of a 
horse bred near New Orleans reaching 19 
hands, but he was not a trotting horse. It is 
probable the Skidmore horse has been fed on 
Homestead superphosphate, or some such 
stimulant, to cause such a growth. 


The Farm. 


Growing Wheat Cheaply. 

A correspondet of the Philadelphia Press 
thus treats the above subject: 

*¢ The example of English farmers who till 
much dearer lands than any used for farm- 
ing purposes in this country shouldbe great- 
ly encouraging tous. For many years the 
average wheat crop of England has been 
twenty-eight or twenty-nine bushels per 
acre. When it falls below this yield the crop 
is reckoned a failure. Several bad seasons 
in succession have reduced English wheat 
below this average, and this, quite as much 
as low prices, has discouraged the farmers 
of that country. If they shouldget the crop 
to which the fertility of their soil fairly en- 
titles them wheat growing would be at least 
as profitable as any other part of farming. 
As it is, England still grows an amount of 
wheat greater than is produced on any other 
equal area of land in the world. This could 
not be if the ordinary crop were grown at a 
loss. 

‘“‘The danger of wheat growing in this 
country is that low prices will be made the 
excuse for poorer farming, rather than in- 
centive to better culture and more thor- 
ough manuring. ‘The average yield of wheat 
in this country ‘is little more than eleven 
bushels per acre, or considerably less than 
half that of English farmers. This yield is 
already too small to bear decreasing. There 
is no possible hope that prices of wheat will 
advance sufficiently to make poor crops pay. 
While the great bulk of our wheat is sold at 
a loss, the main exceptions are where crops 
considerably above the average are obtained. 
Such crops are grown on new virgin lands 
and also experienced and careful wheat 
growers who have built up their farms by a 
system of manuring and underdraining, 
The first method of wheat growing is neces- 
sarily temporary, but the farmer who on 
long cultivated fields is able to grow crops of 
wheat twenty-five to thirty-five or forty 
bushels per acre has to a great extent made 
himself independent of prices. Not even the 
Indian peasant working for eight or ten 
cents per day can compete with him, for the 
Indian farming is poor, the crop small per 
acre, and of inferior quality. 

“One of the means for growing wheat 
cheaply is by growing it in connection with 
other crops. I live in a section where up to 
thirty or forty years ago wheat was grown 
almost exclusively. Failure of wheat com- 
pelled a change to a mixed system of farm- 
ing. Into this wheat has entered as an im- 
portant factor, growing more important 
every year. Despite low prices, wheat farm- 
ers sow aS much as they ever did, and more 

















than they would have thought of sowing be- 


fore eight or ten years ago. The use of com- 
mercial fertilizers and of ‘haryesting ma- 


crop is the almost universal preliminary to 
seeding down a field. The crop sown the 
previous fall is out of the way until the har- 
vest. If we had our wheat crop alone to de- 
pend on not a bushel would we sell at 
present prices. But we sell corn, oats, bar- 
ley, potatoes, fruit and other minor farm 
products, and can grow all of these just as 
well or perhaps a little better for having to 
sow some wheat. It gives employment to 
men and teams when they would otherwise 
have no paying work to do. A few acres of 
wheat sown the fall before leaves the farmer 
more time to care for the remainder of the 
farm and make it all productive. Hence, 
while wheat alone could not be made to pay 
at present prices, it is the one crop in allour 
system of mixed husbandry which most 
farmers could least afford to spare.”’ 


The Sheep Gad-Fly. 


Stephen Powers, in the Country Gentle- 
man, says in reference to this annoyance to 
sheep: 

These flies prevail worst near or ina 
forest, or on lowlands, about moist pastures, 
swamps, &c. Notwithstanding they are 
thickest in the woods, the sheep congregate 
there for the sake of the shade. - And they 
find, also, in the woods a means of self pro- 
tection against their enemy—that is, the 
dust. Every sheep is observed to have its 
stamping ground—a little basin stamped 
out. at the foot of a tree, or beside a log, or 
deep within the recesses of a fallen tree-top 
—where it lies down and gets up, turns 
around, and lies down again a score of times 
inaday. Sometimes it will lie here a long 
time, with its nose outstretched close to the 
ground, inhaling the dust. I consider this 
natural dust-bath a great protection against 
the gad-fly, and almost as necessary to the 
sheep’s best welfare as it is to the hen’s. It 
not only wards off the fly, but the foot-rot 
as well. 

The next best thing is an open shed, to 
which the sheep can resort during the heat 
of the day. This should. be dark and cool, 
to make it attractive. The sheep soon learn 
‘that aroom of this sort is almost exempt 
from the visitations of their enemy, and 
they will travel a considerable distance for 
the privilege of passing the day under its 
shelter. 

But after all has been done and provided, 
there is a margin of danger toward the close 
of the afternoon. The sheep get hungry 
during the long, hot day, and they venture 
forth before sunset, at the very time when 
the fly is probably the most active of the 
whole day. Now it is that the mischief is 
done; the egg is laid in the nostril. 

After the grub has effected a lodgment in 
the nasal sinuses, I have always found it un- 
satisfactory to attgnpt to dislodge it. The 
mucous membrane lining these cavities is so 
sensitive—(a fact attested by the suffering 
and death of the animal froma cause ap- 
parently so trivial, often beclouding the 
judgment of the farmer as to the real na- 
ture of the ailment)—as to make it danger- 
ous to bring in contact with it anything 
strong enough to kill or loosen the grub. 
An injection of turpentine is the best thing, 
both as a remedy and as a preventive, 
though, as I said above, no remedy can be 
depended on as certain. I have found it 
well worth while to go over the entire flock 
of lambs twice during the season, as a pre- 
ventive measure, and at weaning, and again 


about October 15. For this purnose a,com- 
mon buly ocyrilige, vo ve had at the drag 


store, is best. Let the operator take the 
lamb between his legs, standing up natur- 
ally, charge the syringe with a mixture of 
equal parts of turpentine and linseed oil, in- 
troduce the nozzle carefully the whole length 
of the nasal passage (in a grown sheep this 
is nearly or quite six inches long), and then 
with a quick spurt inject about a tea-spoon- 
ful. Let the lamb have its head until it re- 
covers from the shock; then treat the other 
nostril the same way. 








Handling and Judging Cattle. 

The New England Farmer says that at 
the Norwich Farmers’ meeting, Prof. Brown, 
of Canada, gave a ‘‘barn floor lecture,’’ re- 
ported as follows: A cow and a pair of oxen 
were brought into a ring, and while the Pro- 
fessor handled the animals over, he talked 
to his audience as to a class of students at 
school. The cow looked like a Jersey, and 
the Professor stated that it is impossible to 
determine with certainty by the looks of an 
animal whether it is a full blood or a grade. 
A record only can determine that point. 
The color of an animal is a matter purely of 
fancy. The color does not determine the in- 
trinsic worth of an animal so far as relates 
to its feeding or productive capacity, nor is 
there the difference in breeds that many 
suppose. A healthy animal will lay on flesh 
or fat according to the amount of food con- 
sumed, but some breeds lay the flesh upon 
one part of the body and some to 
other parts, and some have a good deal more 
frame to build upon than others. Of course 
those animals are most desirable as feeders 
that can lay on the flesh and fat where it 
will be worth the most money per pound in 
market. In selecting a dairy cow he likes a 
long face, especially from the eye down- 
ward, also a wide nostril. He likes a cow 
with a face that will hold water when 
brought to a horizontal position, but would 
avoid a dished face on abull. He likesa 
flatish or oval horn rather than a round one, 
but likes far better to see no horns at all. 
Horns are not needed upon cattle kept in 
domestication. We do not want our animdls 
to fight each other. A cow’s neck should be 
lady-like, not heavy and masculine. The 
idea of a general purpose cowis ina measure 
absurd, yet there is something in it. The 
fore-quarters should be deep rather than 
wide, and the neck should fall from the 
shoulders forward, giving. what is termed a 
ewe neck. Then there should be lots of 
room for the food, a good large barrel. A 
quiet eye betokens a quiet feeder that wil] 
use its feed to a good purpose. A thin, deli- 
cate skin is not as desirable as a thicker one 
with a mellow feeling beneath it. Fine, 
furry hair is better than a coarse coat, and 
if the hair is inclined to curl, all the better. 
He had a good word for the Devons as be- 
ing well adapted to a hilly pastures, and for 
working cattle. They had been called the 
pony breed of cattle in England, but they 
are not heavy enough for beef making. We 
want something that will make rumps and 
roasts more rapidly, like the Shorthorn, 
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chines enables them to do this. ..A wheat 
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How to Take Off a Hide. 


The Leather Review has the following in- 
structions for taking off and preserving 
hides: 

In taking off a hide or calfskin never cut 
the throat crosswise in the least. Slit the 
skin from the breast to the tail, and from 
the breast to the jaw; then cut around each 
leg to the hoof. Slit the hind leg from the 
hoof up directly over the gambrel and the 
forward legs in front, directly over the knee, 
to the top of the brisket bone. This leaves 
the hide or skin, then, in the proper shape 
for finishing. 

Skin the head and legs carefully, to avoid 
cutting them; then, commencing at the 
head, draw or fist off the skin without any 
further use of the knife, thereby avoiding 
the holes and cuts that almost spoil so many 
calfskins. Some farmers use a windlass to 
draw of the dairy skins and others use a 
horse; but one or two men can do it a great 
deal more quickly and easily. 

When taken off, lay the hide or skin flat 
on the floor ina cool place where the sun 
can not shine upon it, and cover it with salt, 
rather fine salt being better than too coarse 
salt. Do not roll it up, but let it remain in 
the salt until you take off another; then 
place that one upon the other, salting freely 
as before, and so on until you get enough to 
make quite a pile; then commence another 
pile in the same manner. Do not be afraid 
to use salt freely; what the skins do not re- 
quire will shake off and can be used again. 

If you prefer to dry out your skins before 
selling them be sure that they are thorough- 
ly cured with salt before drying them, and 
then that they are thoroughly dried before 
being baled up for shipment. 

Never dry out askin without having it 
salted as described, to preserve it from 
moths and other injuries on the hair side, 
which are liable to occur if the skins are not 
properly salted before being dried out. 

If your skins remain on hand very long 
after being dried out, before delivery to the 
tanner, even if salted, watch them carefully 
to detect any indications of moths or worms 
on the hair, and if any are discovered have 
the skins vigorously whipped with a stick so 
of they shall be wholly eradicated 
tro, CNtho lat pf -6KIno,-.0-they--oftor 
work serious injury in a very short time. 





Why It Doesn’t’ Pay to Grow Grain or 
Raise Cattle in the British Isles. 


It seems now to be settled that under ex- 
isting conditions it does not pay to grow 
grain or raise cattle in the best part of the 
Continent and the British Isles. For this 
curious and alarming state of things the 
world is indebted to the extension of steam 
navigation to all parts of the earth. Wheat, 
barley, oats, etc., can be grown on almost 
any arable land. It follows that wherever 
the factors are most favorable that region 
gets the benefit of this cheap access to the 
consuming market. A few years ago India 
contributed but 90,000 bushels of wheat to 
countries outside of the Peninsula. Its ex- 
port supply is now about 50,000,000 bushels, 
and with theextension of therailway system 
it will have fully 100,000,000 for outside 
consumption. 

The secret of India’s ability to sell in dis- 
tant markets is the extraordinary cheapness 
of labor, which does not command more than 
10 cents a day of our money. The United 
States, Australia, and New Zealand can pro. 
duce wheat and lay it down in Liverpool at 
a price which is simply ruinous to the Eng- 
lish and European wheat-grower. This i 
because of cheaper and more fertile. lands 
and the use of machinery on the broad prai- 
ries and plains, which dispenses with costly 
labor. Recent statistics show that tenant 
farmers in the British Islands who confine 
themselves to cereals and cattle-raising can- 
not make both ends meet if they undertake 
to pay their rent. This accounts for the dis- 
tress among the agricultural classes in the 
old world, and more especially for the ab- 
ject misery of the Irish people, who have no 
diversified industries, because the island is 
without coal or iron, and British laws dis- 
courage manufactures of any kind in that 
unhappy country. 

This inability to raise grain is effecting a 
social revolution. It has struck a fatal blow 
at the authority and prestige of the peers, 
who are the great land owners, and it willend 
in agricultural land being transferred to the 
peasants in England and Scotland as well as 
Ireland. These agricultural workers having 
no rents to pay, will be able to makea living 
out of the soil, for they can raise perishable 
vegetables, poultry, eggs, and dairy pro- 
ducts, as these are safe from foreign compe- 
tition. In the meantime the cities of Europe 
are growing rapidly, and are yearly consum- 
ing more and more, not only of the grain 
and cattle raised in distant regions, but also 
of the vegetables, poultry, fruit, and dairy 
products of near-by production. This ex- 
planation of theagricultural situation throws 
a good deal of light upon the political and 
social changes now taking place in the old 
world.—Demorest’s Monthly. 





BEETS should be gathered before freezing 
weather, as the tops are a good green fodder 
for cattle, but are worthless if frosted. The 
sugar beet has been kept one year from pull- 
ing. If a beet is grown to 20 pounds it will be 





juicy. 





Agricultural Items. 


THE National Live Stock 'Journal is right in 
saying that the questions, what is the cost of 
a bushel of wheat, a pound of butter or of 
beef, is about like asking what is the length 
of a string or the size of a piece of chalk. The 
cost depends upon the circumstances. It may 
cost a certain farmer so much to produce a 
certain amount of produce, another farmer on 
a different soil, with different Sstock, different 
tools and methods, cannotguse these figures 
with any success. The; only way to find out 
what produce costs, is for each farmer to fig- 
ure on his own work and not accept the figures 
of others. The closer farmers follow this 
rule, the nearer they will come to success.— 
Rural New Yorker. 


Tue N. E. Farmer says: “Some things 
were known more than sixty years ago that 


might be useful to-day. One of these is the 
cause of potato disease. It was known to be 


caused by moisture and heat. Asa preventive, 
one simple yet effective rule was to cultivate 
the potato in hills, use a plow and make a 
mound of earth of good height around the 
plants and dishing on the top. In a dry time 
the dews will follow the stalks to the centre, 
where the roots will get the benefit. When 
there is an abundance of rain the surplus over 
and above what is needed will drain out.”’ 


THE eleven greatest dairy States, including 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minne; 
‘sota, Missouri and Kansas had, as shown by 
the last census, 7,524,648 cows, a pretty large 
sum invested in the dairy business, which has 
been seriously affected by the bogus butter 
manufacturers. 


Ir is a curious fact that railroads and potato 
beetles are by no means wholly disconnected. 
In fact, the beetles have done most of their 
traveling from their native Colorado by the 
railroads, deadheading themselves through 
on passenger and freight cars, and even lux- 
uriating in the Pullman cars occasionally. One 
spot in the United States at least is free from 
these pests, which is the Southern mountain 
region, where the railroad has not yet pene- 
trated. Along the road there is plenty of 
them, but 20 or 30 miles away, with dense for- 
ests intervening, the farmers have never yet 
seen them and the majority have never heard 
of them. 


“& wounnSrunDENT Of the Ohio Farmer 
thinks that in cutting clover for ordinary 
curing, that cut in the afternoon and allowed 
to wilt over night is ‘worked a great deal fast- 
er than the morning cut. The only philosophy 
that applies to it is that clover absorbs a large 
amount of dew aside from itsown sap, and 
there is a double amount of moisture to dry 
out. In the afternoon this surplus is well 
evaporated, and when it is cut, even if coated 
with falling dew, it has no power to absorbit. 


Che Poultry Dard. 


DIMON CREEPERS. 














The aboveisa fair representation of the 
fowls known as Dimon Creepers, originated 
by Mr. John Dimon, of Windsor, Ont. They 
are hawk or Dominique in color, with very 
short yellow legs, heavy compact bodies, 
and about the size of Plymouth Rocks. 
Mr. Dimon’s idea in breeding them was to 
produce a good table fowl, hardy enough to 
withstand northern winters, good layers, 
quiet and easily handled, with legs so short 
that they are practically unable to scratch. 
He says they can be allowed full liberty in 
the garden, to its benefit as well as of the 
fowls. They can be fenced in as easily as 
geese, as they are not flyers, and have very 
quiet dispositions. 





THE Racine Agriculturist makes the fol- 
lowing suggestion in regard to feeding grain 
to fowls: Do not fail to plow the fowl runs 
after a shower, and seed them bountifully 
with corn and oats. The sweepings from the 
barn floor that contain timothy may be add- 
ed to advantage. If possible, keep the 
fowls excluded for a few days, until the 
grass appears above the ground and obtains 
a good start. Both corn and oats 
grow very rapidly during the warm 
weather of July and August, and 
furnish excellent green food for 
poultry. Unless the yard is overstocked a 
considerable part of the corn will grow to 
its full height and afford excellent shelter 
from the sun. More or less of the oats will 
come to maturity and supply food and en- 
joyment to the chickens. 

GRAVEL serves the same purpose with 
birds that teeth-do with quadrupeds. The 
grinding in the gizzard may be heard by 
placing the ear near the fowls when their 
stomachs are full and digestion is taking 
place. The sound of the gravel stones 
grinding and rubbing against the grain is 
especially audible in the case of ducks that 
are about half grown, at which time they 
are increasing in size very fast, and diges- 
tion proceeds very rapidly. 


—0 > 








NEw corn is better than old for fattening. 
It should be the staple food. Cornmeal, 
mixed with milk, fed once a day, and crack- 
ed or whole corn the rest of the time, with 
an occasional feed of vegetables to keep up 
the appetite, is acceptable diet. 


Cincinnati, O. 


St, Louis, My 
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Wational Grease Heel Lotion, 


A positive cure for Scratches, Cracked Heels and Grease Heels, 


? 


Price, $1q 


NATIONAL COLIC REMEDY. 


Can you afford to take the risk when you can insure their lives for $1.00? }; Deny 


has been known to fail. Send for Testimonials. 


NATIONAL SPANISH LINIMENT. 


stockmen in this country. 


Good for man or beast. It has a reputation unequalled am th ; 
Price, $1.00. ‘r ong ne Most prominey 


We guarantee these Remedies to give 


satisfaction or money refunded. Send 2cent stamp for onr Practical Doctor Book, orfig 


for both. They are the prescriptions of the most noted veterinarians in this 


NATIONAL LIVE STOCK REMEDY C0., 


country, 


40 Michigan St., CHItug 
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sian Heave Powders. If he does not kee 
him order some at once, or order yourself. 

package, prepaid by mail. 
Prussian 
JAMES_E. DAVIS & CO., Wholesale Agents for Det 





GOOD NEWS to HORSE OWN 


A Sure Cure For Heaves, 


These celebrated Powders are ma‘e f. 

Prussian Veterin fave, been wan 
tested for the past four years in this country, 
composed of pure vegetavle remedies, and are a safe 
sure cure for 
arise, such as Coughs, Colds, Lung Fever, Loas of 
— Epizootic, Pink Eye, Distemper. As a® 


Surgeon, and have been tho ong 


AVES, and all ailments from which hey 


rifier they have noequal. Ask your Druggist for p 
‘them, 
Tice, 60) 
Address, mentioning this yyy 
eave Powder Co., Baraboo, Wis 


MEXI00, Mo , April 16, 1% 


I used two-thirds of a package of Prussian Heave Powders and cured a bad case of Heaves, I ws 


d the horse all the time. 


[ never saw a worse case of heaves. 


A. RANKL, 





THE NEW DEAL 


accomplishes donble the work of a hand plow. 


THE NEW DEAL 


day than the Sulky Plow. 


THE NEW DEAL 


any other plow ever made, 

THE NEW DEAI 2 
mprovement in 

costly and laborious part of farm labor, plowing. 

The universal verdict is: *‘IT DOES ALL YOU 

CLAIM FOR IT, AND WE WOULD NOT DO 

WITHOUT IT.” 
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Economy, Exactness and Careful: 


Eyery farmer should have the means of weish 
his produce before he sells it, and also whathe by 
Asa matter of economy there is nothing that 
pay him better. The high price of scales prev 
many from providing vhemselves with them, 
they are thus at the mercy of every dishonest p 
they may do business with. One of the very 
makes of scales now on the market are those1 
ufactured by the Chicago Scale Co., and for 
benefit of those who read the Farmer we har 
ranged with that company to supply orders 
tbrourh us at great reduction. The pricesx 
low that the saving of loss ona load of wheat, pa 
wool, poultry or butter, will pay the entir 
Just look at the prices below and judge for p 
selves, 

No. 1—Barn Scale. 
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form 17 by 26 inches. 
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cuLTIV ATION OF NUT-BEARING 
TREES. 





py W- A. SMITH, OF BENTON HARBOR, 





at the late meeting of the West 
Fruit-Growers’ Society.) 


jn very well timbered country there are 
distinct and well defined periods or 
The first period furnishes the con- 
gitions for a wild or savage state of man- 
pind, and during its continuance, nature 
yides in great measure for the simple 
wants of her children. When the supply in 
gne locality becomes exhausted they need 
migrate to other and more favorable lo- 
like the birds of the air and the fish 
{the Sea. By and bye the pioneer comes 
long. The country is wild, the land is 
gothed in its primeval forests, the sound of 
the woodman’s ax has not been heard to 
ho among these stately trees. The timber 
yhich has been growing and decaying upon 
ibe virgin soil for hundreds, thousands—yes» 
millions—of years is in the way of 
jyman progress and must at least in part be 
ymoved. The land must be tilled in order 
hat man may rely upon his own energy and 
resources for the necessaries of life. 

In a new country, before railroads are 
wastructed, and not being favored with 
water transportation, timber is of little or no 
value save for fuel and the rude cabins of the 
frst settlers. Hence, in days not long past, 
ihe logging bee was a common frolic. The 
simber was burned upon the ground where 
is grew, and the ashes added additional fer- 
iility to the soil already enriched by the de- 
emposition of vegetable matter for unknown 


a second epoch is the period of com- 
percial activity in the lumber regions. Saw- 
pills are erected at all convenient points, 
gad there is logging in the winter, running 
jogs in the spring, and a general activity in 
the lumber business the balance of the year. 
jh our own Peninsular State this system is 
entirely and systematically in vogue even 
wv. 

Those of us who came to Michigan not 
pore than a quarter of a century ago re- 
nember well the majestic and magnificent 
sretches of forest over much of her rich do- 
main. In 1836, fifty years ago, Michigan 
entered upon her career as a State. Then 
she was one of the best, if not the best, tim- 
pered state in the Union. Her timber, even 
io the present time, has been a source of 
munificent wealth to her citizens. The la- 
borer had his wages, the capitalist his large 
prcontage of the money invested. The ax 
has been applied to her forests with a ruth- 
less and savage hand. ‘‘To-day is the day 
ef our need,’’ says the lumberman. ‘‘Let 
tomorrow take care of itself;’’ and how 
swiftly and how thoroughly has he accom- 
pished his work! Fifty years, a mere point 
ji the cycle of time—only a day, as it were, 
ja the age of a State—and yet we are brought 
face to face with one of the most important 
problems of agriculture and prosperous state- 
hood, viz: How can we best protect and 
preserve our remaining timber? Already 
eur climatic changes have been mainly for 
the worse—summers hotter, winters colder, 
«ouths and floods more frequent and de- 
structive. To-day the remaining pine timber 
ef the State is mainly in the hands of capi- 
‘lists who will, in the next twelve or fifteen 

Years, use up about all the valuable pine, at 

at least in the southern peninsula. In 1900, 
sixty-five years of statehood, will be stripped 
from Michigan almost entirely her great 
pine forests, and about another quarter of a 
eentury thereafter her hardwood timber will 
likewise be used up. This estimate is upon 
the present basis of consumption, which is 
likely to continue. 

As a people, we shrink from and abhor 
too much government, hence we will be slow 
to adopt (if indeed we ever do) the Euro- 
pean system of forestry. There the govern- 
ment owns large tracts of timber lands ,and 
has reduced forestry to a fixed and well 
defined science. In some of those countries 
even private timber claims are placed under 
governmental control, and thus instead of 
waste, depletion, and destruction of timber 
for immediate gain, their forests are made 
to yield them a perpetual revenue, which is 
yearly becoming more valuable. Instead of 
using up the principal, the interest is aceum- 
wlating new principal. 

In this country, without a radical change 
in our national.and State laws, in our system 
ef growth and culture, little can be hoped 
jor in the future. Sooner or later our na- 
tional and State governments will, by force 
ef circumstances, be compelled to adopt a 
radical system of forestry. For the present 
eur timber preserves and culture will be 
wainly in the hands of individual owners of 
the soil. Singly we can do but little, col- 
lectively we can do much. Landed pro- 
wietors will soon learn that growing timber 
an be made as profitable as growing grain 
and fruit; and when they once plainly see 
tae everlasting dollar the problem will be 
Solved. 

AS a people we invest millions, sometimes, 
it rotten life insurance companies, for the 
benefit of our families when we are laid 
away. This shows a disposition on our part 
® leave that portion of mankind in better 
rcumstances for our going. If we would 
Mrsue a like policy in timber culture we 
might not only leave our families in better 
tircumstances but make the world more 
Wosperous and happy, and the earth more 

iful and homelike. 

But men must sow to-day. and. reap to- 
morrow, and the idea of deferred profits for 
‘ne, two, three, or more generations’ is a 
#umbling block to too many. On this point 
we de not act like wise, rational beings. He 
Whe lives for the present alone, without re- 
Sard to the welfare of the future, is at en. 
nity to the best interests of mankind. But 
We overlook the fact that timber culture 
‘an be made a sure and safe investment ina 
much shorter period of time than is usually 
Mckoned upon, Many varieties of forest 

grow rapidly, and in one or two dec- 
‘des are available for various purposes. 
While growing they make wind-breaks, 
thelter crops and stock, equalize moisture, 
and beautify thé earth. For the best inter- 
“% of agriculture and every interest de- 
Pendent upon that, about one-fourth of the 
d should remain permanently in timber. 
Every man or woman who owns a country 


homestead should see to it thata part of said 
homestead be well stocked with valuable 


supply of nut-bearing trees. The walnut 
will grow on any soil that will produce good 
corn, and even on soil that will not grow 
good corn; for its native habitat is rocky, 
hilly, and mountainous land. Yet it will 
readily adapt itself to any soil and locality 
suitable for farming purposes, and prove 
fruitful. This and the black chestnut are 


'| the delight of the small boy in the fall of the 


year. Then why not grow them? They 
soon come into bearing and will continue to 
bear bountiful crops of wholesome and de- 
licious nuts for many generations of boys in 
the dim future. These trees, too, are or- 
namental and useful for many other pur- 
poses. The black walnut is to-day themost 
valuable timber tree in this latitude. Iwould 
now rather have a thrifty, growing, young 
black walnut orchard than an apple orchard 
of equal extent, and of the most approved 
varieties. Within the last thirty years I 
have seen large, stately black walnut trees 
felled and split into common rails for fenc- 
ing purposes, which, if they were standing 
to-day and sound, would be worth more per 
tree than an acre of the best improved land 
upon which they grew. The black walnut 
in its native state is not only a good tree, 
but always indicates a good soil. This fact 
should be remembered in growing this tree. 

In timber culture due regard should be had 
for the different varieties of timber and their 
adaptability to particular kinds of soil, also 
the various periods of maturity of the various 
species. This knowledge will enable us to 
grow different varieties upon the same 
tract of land to the best advantage. For 
200 years France has had her forestry laws 
for the protection and cnlture oftimber. In 
Germany the forestry and timber culture 
laws date still further back, under which a 
system of forestry schools has been establish- 
ed, which for thdroughness and system in 
every detail connected with the growth of 
timber is superior to that of any other coun- 
try. 

In many of the European countries much 
of the timber land is owned and under the 
direct control of the governments. The for- 
ests are divided and subdivided, as cities 
into wards and precincts. The policeforce, 
not being influenced by ballots from trees, 
are expected to do impartial justice to all. 
When the age of greatest usefulness of the 
various timber has arrived, itis removed and 
room is made for a new crop. In this way 
they have succeeded in growing not only 
three times as much timber per acre as the 
unaided forest produces, but timber of su- 
perior quality. They thus make their for- 
ests pay a revenue, besides beautifying and 
adorning the country. We can hardly 


inviting than a clean, well kept-forest. The 
various periods of maturity or greatest use- 
fulness is found to be as follows, in their 
latitude and under good management: 
Larch and birch, 50 to 60 years; locust and 
maritime pine, 60 to 70 years; Scotch pine, 
50 to 90; beech, 80 to 140; ash, 90 to 100; 


to 140; elm, 100 to 140, oak, 100 to 200. Our 
black walnut will probably require nearly 
the same time as chestnut. 

For roadside planting the rock maple is 
perhaps one of the most desirable trees we 
have—easy to propagate, a free grower, and 
cleanly in all seasons. To give the best 
satisfaction it should be transplanted into 
nursery grounds a year or two before being 
permanently transplanted... This tree when 
old enough will furnish refreshing shade in 
summer, a delicious sweet in spring, and a 
valuable wood ffor manufacturing purposes. 

I cannot help noting here the great service 
rendered the cause of timber culture in this 
and other States by that indefatigable work- 
er, C. W. Garfield, in the last report of the 
State Horticultural society. The collations, 
reports, opinions, experiments, therein set 
forth and given to-the world, although in 
fragmentary form, by Mr. Garfield, should 
entitle him.to the gratitude of every well- 
wisher of the human race. 

Let us see to it that we do something, in- 
dividually and collectively, to rehabilitate 
our beautiful State, in part, with timber-belts, 
wind-breaks, and shade tree formany beasts 
and birds. 

If we set but one tree individually, some- 
body will rise up and call us blessed. 





PEACH GROWING IN MICHIGAN. 





At the recent meeting of the Western 
Michigan Fruit-Growers’ Society Mr. A. S. 
Dyckman read a paper on this subject, in 
which estimates of the fruit grown in the 
State were given. Mr. Dyckman is one of 
the oldest and most successful peach-grow- 
ers in the State, and hisstatements upon the 
subject are entitled to great weight. In the 
discussion which followed thereading of the 
paper, Mr. Harrison Hutchins, of Ganges, 
said that his neighborhood included Douglas, 
Fennville, and Saugatuck, and in it were 
not less than 250,000 peach trees. Mr. J. F. 
Barron, of Fennville said that from 35,000 
bearing trees in that vicinity 234,000 baskets 
were shipped four years ago, since when 
there has not been a full crop. Mr. Hamil- 
ton thought Mr. Dyckman had placed the 
estimate nearly right at one basket per tree 
of all ages, bearing and otherwise. J. G. 
Ramsdell, of Traverse City, thought the es- 
timate too low. If it is not, we must be 
more careful in our investments. G. W. 
Griffin said there were in Casco township 
five or six hundred acres of trees three years 
old or more, containing 70,000 trees; and 
there are 35,000 unbearing trees. Mr. 
Hutchins would quit the business if he 
thought the product only one basket per 
tree. Mr. Dyckman reminded that the esti- 
mate included all trees, young and old, in 
thrifty condition. He expects to see a ten- 
fold increase in the product in ten years. In 
1873 and ’74 ,when it was estimated there 
were 900,000 trees, the shipments were but 
600,000 baskets. Many were young trees- 
James Gardiner, of Ganges, believed Mr. 
Dyckman’s estimate correct. G. W. Rich. 
ards, of the same place, thought it right for 
Crawfords, Mixons, and Richmonds, but too 
low for others. Our climate does not favor 
much setting of the varieties named, though 
what we have may by better fertilization be 
madetoyieldmore. President Phillips, in an - 
swer to inquiry, said peach-growing was un- 
successful about Grand Haven and pomolo- 
gists are turning attention to grapes; but he 
thought Mr. Dyckman’s estimate high 
enough. Mr. Dyckman said his estimate of 
one million trees was divisible into 250,000 
in Casco and South Haven; 500,000 in and 
about Fennville, Ganges, and Saugatuck, 
with 250,000 for the rest of the state. ‘There 





‘maber. Among the trees should be a liberal 


are less now than in 1874. Mr. Barron 


chestnut, 90 to 120; spruce, 90 to 140, fir, 100 | 


noted the lack of definite ‘information on 
this important point, and thought some 
means should be employed to collect definite 
statistics. 











Strawberry Blight. 

A correspondent of the Rural New York- 
er thus describes a quite prevalent disease 
of the strawberry: plant: 

‘* Every strawberry grower is familiar 
with the white spots that occur on the leaves 
of certain varieties of the berry. This dis- 
ease is very common from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, yet very few know its real cause. 
Thewhite spots are circular, about one-eighth 
of an inch in diameter; and surrounded by a 
dark red stripe. An examination of the 
spots with a lens will disclose in the center 
of the white spot a number of small mealy 
tufts. These little tufts are exceedingly 
minute, and their color resembles that of the 
spot so closely that it requires patience and 
close examination to find them. The sm 
mealy tufts consist of an immense number 
of cylindrical bodies supported on slender 
stalks. These small bodies are the spores or 
reproductive bodies of a fungus known to 
botonists as Ramularia fragaria (Pk). The 
disease then is not caused by the scalding 
heat of the sun, nor is it the work of in- 
sects; but it is caused by the minute parasite 
mentioned above. 

‘‘ Many, if not all, of the higher plants 
serve as hosts for one or more species of 
fungi. Several of these parasites attack 
the strawberry, but the one mentioned is 
the most destructive. As far as made out, 
the life history of this fungus is- about as 
follows: The vegetative portion of the fun- 
gus (called mycelium) consists of slender 
colorless threads, which are exceedingly 
minute, and first appear in the tissue of the 
leaf, ultimately destroying the vitality of 
the cells in their immediate vicinity and 
causing the white spots described above. 
The reproductive bodies are formed on the 
slender branching threads, beneath the epi- 
dermis of the leaf, and when they have at- 
tained the proper size, they rupture this cov- 
ering and appear in the center of the white 
spot in small tufts. 

‘“*The disease is usually more abundant 
in old beds where the plants have become 
thick and matted. Strong plants that have 
received good cultivation are comparatively 
free from the attacks of the fungus. Cer- 
tain varieties suffer more from the effect of 
the disease than others. Downing, Cum- 
berland, Captain Jack, and Wilson usually 
blight badly; while Crescent, Bidwell, 
Jersey Queen, Monarch and Manchester are 
comparatively free from its attacks. Lime 





imagine anything in nature more lovely and ; is one of the best known remedies; it should 
‘ be applied when the leaves are wet, com- 


mencing early in spring, and repeating the 
' operation every two or three weeks.”’ 





Plums. 


A correspondent of the New Hngland 
: Farmer thus describes the methods of a 
New York plum grower who has been very 
successful with this fruit: 

In the place of general advice in regard to 





this fruit I shall give the experienced of T. S. 
; Force, of Newburg, who exhibited several 
' varieties at the last annual Orange County 
: fair. His plum orchard is a large poultry- 
yard containing half an acre, of which the 
; ground is a good loam, resting on a heavy 
, clay sub-soil. He bought trees but one year 
| from the bud, set them out in autumn, and 
, cut them back so that they began to form 
, their head at two feet from the ground. He 
‘did not permit them to bear for the first 
three years. 

During this period the ground about them 
was kept mellow by cultivation, and being 
rich enough to start with, received no fertil- 
izers. It is his belief that over fertilization 
tends to cause the disease so well known as 
the black knot. During this growing and 
forming period Mr. Force gave careful atten- 
tion to pruning. Budded trees are not even, 
symmetrical growers, but tend to send up a 
few very strong shoots that rob the rest of 
the tree of sustenance. Of course these 
must be cut well back. It is far better, how- 
ever, not to let these rampant shoots grow 
to maturity, but pinch them bach in early 
summer, thus causing them to throw out 
side branches. By summer pinching and 
rubbing off of tender shoots a tree can be 
made to grow in any shape we desire. 

When the trees receive no summer prun- 
ing, Mr. Force advises that the branches be 
shortened in at least one-half in the spring, 
while some shoots are cut back even more 
rigorously. At the age of four or five years, 
according to the vigor of the trees, he permits 
them to bear. . Now cultivation ceases, and 
the ground is left to grow hard, but not 
weedy or grassy, beneath the boughs. Every 
spring, just as the blossoms are falling, he 
spreads evenly under the branches four 
quarts of salt. While the trees thrive and 
grow fruitful with this fertilizer, the curculio, 
or plum weevil, does not appear to find it at 
all to his taste. His remedy for the black 
knot is to-eut off and burn the small boughs 
and twigs affected. If the disease appears 
in the side of a limb or in the stem, he cuts 
out all traee of it, and paints the wound 
with a wash of gum shellac and alcohol. 

Trees load so heavily that the plums rest 
against one another. You will often find 
in moist, warm weather, decaying speci- 
mens. ‘These should be removed at once, 
that the infection may not spread. In cut- 
ting out the interfering boughs do not take 
off the sharp-pointed spurs which are forming 
along the branches, for on these are matur-_ 
ing-the fruit-buds. Mr. Force recommends 
the following ten varieties, named in the 
order of ripening: Canada; Orleans, a red- 
cheeked: plum; McLaughlin, greenish, with 
pink cheek; Bradshaw, large red, with lilac 
bloom; Smith’s Orleans, purple; Green Gage; 
Bleeker’s Gage, golden yellow; Prune 
d’Agen, purple; Coe’s. Golden Drop; and 
Shropshire Damson for preserves. 





My Way for Watermelons. 

Contrary to the experience of many grow- 
ers I have found that the richer the soil, 
provided it be warm and light, the surer the 
suecess. The ground should be broken 
quite deep and thoroughly pulverized. I pre. 
fer marking both ways; the plants can be 
cultivated better. Two shovelfuls of good 
manure should be put in each cross. The 
best I have ever used was well rotted leaf 
mould and stable manure in alternate layers 
of equal proportion; this well rotted and 
turned over until thoroughly mixed. This 
may not rush the plant while young so much 
as all stable manure, but it will bring more 





and larger fruit. This can be mixed with 





the soil in the hill or not; I so mix, but do 
not say itis best. Make good-sized hills, 
not too high, and drop at least a dozen seeds 
in each. This is important, for two reasons: 
So many plants aid each other in raising the 
soil (which is so apt to become crusted on 
top) and they come up better; some seed 
give stronger plants than others and will 
bear better fruit; planting so many in the 
hill we are more apt to get strong plants; 
these can be selected after the plants areup, 
jeaving two in a hill. 

As soon as plants are up hoe, or if a 

small patch, loosening the soil with the fin- 
gers is better; the young plant is not so apt 
to be disturbed; which it should not be. I 
like deep cultivation for the first three times; 
then shallow until finished. Melons should 
be cultivated every week until the vines in- 
terfere. I plow the ground thoroughly be- 
tween the rows each plowing. As to the 
‘*melon bug’? the best remedy is to sift 
ashes or soot on the plants as soon as they 
are discovered to be infested; then hunt 
them while the dew is on the vines or while 
t is cool. They are then easier caught. I 
have tried kerosene, tobacco stems and to- 
bacco juice, saltpetre, wheat bran—but none 
paid the trouble. As to pinching the vines I 
doubt if it pays; I could see no advantage; 
there may be a small percent more melons, 
but on the average they are smaller. 
After the melons are raised there is much 
in picking at the right time to make them 
most profitable. Ihave heard farmers say 
they never pulled a ripe melon; they could 
not tell when the melon was ripe. The rind 
of melon left on the vine generally becomes 
hard and the pulp brittle. If left until prop 
erly matured the part in contact with the 
ground will be changed from a white to a 
pale yellow and upon close examination 
numerous small pimples somewhat like the 
measles will be noticed on the surface, par- 
ticularly on the outer edge. With these 
signs, if the melon be gently pressed and it 
cracks inside it may be regarded as ripe. 
The top side of a melon when ripe is of a 
dull, lifeless brown color. Against melon 
thieves place a glass lantern on a box in the 
middle of the patch. They like darkness 
rather than light, because their deeds are 
evil.— WV. Y. Tribune. 





How to Prune the Currant and Goose- 
berry. 


The method I use in pruning the currant, 
and which will apply to the gooseberry as 
well, differs in one respect from the usual 
advice given in the columns of the horticul- 
tural journals of the day, that of cutting 
back the new growth of the terminal branch- 
es about one-half, which will give all the fol- 
lowing advantages over the old system of 
pruning, which was simply to cut out old, 
useless wood, and thin out that which re- 
mained. These advantages are: 

1st. Strong, healthy growth af the top of 
the bush where we want it, and notin an 
increased number of suckers or sprouts at 
the bottom. 

2d. Rank foliage, that will remain all sea- 
son to protect the fruit from sun scalding, 
and also prolonging the picking and mar- 
keting season. 

3d. Larger fruit and longer bunches, for 
the reason that all the short bunched small 
currants are produced at or near the termin- 
al buds, and these being pruned off, leave 
only the best to be developed, and as it is a 
well known fact that the production of seed 
is the cause of exhaustion of thé*plant, there- 
fore small currants produce just as much 
seed as large, and these being pruned off, re- 
lieve the bush of its greatest burden or cause 
of exhaustion. 

.4th. Regular bearing, for a strong, healthy 
bush is always able to bear its load of fruit, 
because with this mode of pruning and its 
advantages the bush grows stronger every 
year, and with these come 

5th. Other advantages, such as very large 
bushes with fruit further from the ground, 
and consequently not liable to get splashed 
with dirt, and being able to grow very large 
plants less plants are required to the acre, 
and will do best planted not less than 5x5 
feet, or 6x6 feet, when horse cultivation can 
be used both ways, and thus save a great 
deal of hand labor. 

6th. By this mode of pruning, all the me- 
dium sized varieties may be made to produce 
almost as large fruit as the cherry currant. 

‘th. Currant plantations will last twenty 
years or more, because the vitality and vigor 
are always kept up. 

And while I could name other advantages 
for this method of pruning, I have only te 
say that I have tried it on an acre of differ- 
ent varieties, and others have tried thesame, 
and we have all had results more satisfac- 
tery than was anticipated. 1 believe that 
with this mode of pruning, currant culture 
ean be made to give as good a profit for the 
capital invested as any fruit now grown for 
market.— Canadian Horticulturist. 





Poisons for Destructive Insects. 

Prof. S. A. Forbes, of Champaign, reported 
to the Illinois Horticultural Society a series 
of his experiments in the use of poisons on 
the eedling moth and the curculio, which the 
Country Gentleman condenses as follows: 
Ten apple trees were appropriated to three 
experiments, one with Paris green, one with 
London purple, and one with lime. These 
were all the orchard trees he could obtain 
control of, others not being available on ac- 
count of pasturing stock. Paris green was 
applied on two trees, London purple on one, 
and lime on two; the other five were left un- 
treated, for comparison. The spraying with 
the two arsenic poisons was very thoroughly 
performed, and was applied until every apple 
was reached and the leaves began to drip, 
about two gallons of the poisoned water be- 
ing applied to each tree, requiring about four 
minutes for the work. 
The strictest accuracy was observed in 
making the statements. The Paris green 
and London purple were analyzed to know 
their real composition; three-fourths of an 
ounce of Paris green was mixed with two 
and a half gallons of water, giving the fiuid 
a decidedly green tint, and being about 
twice as strong as commonly used. The 
first poisoning was made June 6th, when 
the apples were about the size of peas, and a 
careful examination of the trees made on the 
%th of July, but none were found on the 
sprayed trees which showed any injury from 
the codling moth, while the unsprayed trees 
had a large number of infested apples. 
A week later, and after the two trees had 
been sprayed four times, 214 fallen apples 
were examined, and only 16 were affected 





by the codling moth, or only eight per cent; 


while of the 570 from the unsprayed trees 58 } 
per cent were found infested. A few days 
later, 100 apples on one of the poisoned trees | 
had only two infested apples, while on the 
corresponding unsprayed one were 38. Three | 
days later, 177 were picked up under the 
poisoned tree, and 370 under the unpoisoned 
one; the former had 33 per cent infested 
and the latter 68 per cent. A week after- 
ward, 56 were picked up under the sprayed 
tree, and 120 under the other—with 14 per 
cent of the former wormy, and 70 of the lat- 
ter. Similar countings, with nearly the 
same results, were made twice afterward. 
The whole number of fallen apples exam- 
ined from the poisoned tree during the whole 
season, amounted to 665, and 1,037 from the 
other; 22 per cent of the former were infest- 
ed, and 65 per cent of the latter. Of the 
ripened apples, 178 were infested on the 
sprayed tree, and 591 on the unsprayed one 
—being as 21 to 75 per cent. Very nearly 
the same result was found on the other 
sprayed and unsprayed trees. 

With London purple, the spraying was 
much less successful, there being only ten 
per cent difference between the treated and 
untreated trees. It would be interesting to 
know if there is usually, with other experi. 
ments, s0 great a difference between the re- 
sults with the two forms of the poison, Paris 
green being arsenic combined with copper, 
while in London purple it is combined with 
lime. 

In the experiments with lime alone, which 
was applied by mixing it with water, and 
showering in sufficient quantity to slightly 
whiten the leaves when it dried, no appreci- 
able effect could be perceived in repelling the 
codling moth. 

The experiments with Paris green and 
London purple on plum trees, for protection 
against the curculio, were only partially suc- 
cessful, the former diminishing curculio 
marks less than one-half, and the latter one- 
fifth. 

Prof. Forbes admits that these poisons 
were used in excessive quantity on the apple 
trees for the codling moth, the spraying having 
been performed at eight different times, and 
somewhat scorching the leaves. A sufficient 
spraying, he estimates, can be performed at 
a cost of ten cents a.tree, including imple- 
ments, labor and material. 

The last spraying was done early in Sep- 
tember, two months later than in common 
practice, after which a two days’ rain storm 
occured. Immediately afterward a number 
of the apples were gathered and submitted 
to careful chemical examination, when some 
arsenic was still found adhering to them, 
and to an amount that seventy-four apples 
would convey a poisonous dose. It would be 
obviously unsafe to apply the insecticide 
within several weeks of the time of the 





———————— St 
Clubfoot and Cabbage Flies. 


I have had cabbage ‘‘clubfoot’’ under 
al] conditions, except those of rapid and 
perfect growth in a spotfree from the plants 
of other years. Salt and plaster onasection 
of a bed one season caused all the plants in 
that spot to clubfoot. Planted in a green- 
house on the benches, the east side of the 
house, which was more shaded and not so 
well aired as the west side, produced club- 
foot in nine-tenths of the plants. This 
year I have not seen a clubfoot in my hot- 
beds, and but few flies. When the cab- 
bage flies are abundant the chances are that 
clubfoot will appear. So far asIcan de- 
termine from evidence and from observa- 
tion, clubfoot is the result of defective 
growth in the seedbed. On the thirteen 
kinds of cabbage and cauliflower on trial 
this year I have not found a single clubfoot; 
this is quite unusual, but the weather has 
been unusually favorable. It may appear 
in the late kinds, the seeds of which are yet 
to be planted in open ground. Some years 
I plant in drills and some in beds; this year 
in drills. The cabbage-fly can be kept off 
by working, hoeing, weeding, watering, 
dusting—anything that will disturb the flies 
and keep them in motion. I have a notion 
they could be driven from the bed by walk- 
ing through it in the same direction many 
times; they can be driven like a flock of 
sheep.— W. H. Bull, in WN. Y¥. Tribune. 
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Horticultural Notes. 





Freshly slaked lime sprinkled on the young 
turnips will preserve them from the attacks of 
the flea-beetle, Haltica striolate. It should be 
applied when the dew is on. 





THE red pepper, Capsicum annuum, though 
now Cultivated in all tropical countries, was 
probably originally derived from the 
tropical regions of South America. { 
Research has revealed evidence on this point 
until it is almost certain that this plant, with 
the potato and the tomato, was a vegetable 
treasure of the new world. 





THE common weed known as wild mustard 
is an an annual plant and can easily be killed- 
by mowing it when in blossom. If the seeds 
are permitted to ripen and fall they will stock 
the land for many years, as, being oily, they 
will remain sound fora long time. The only 
remedy for this bad weed is to destroy it be- 
fore it seeds. 

Says the N. ¥. Tribune: ‘The future for 
American fruit-growers will look brighter and 
prove more satisfactory when we learn to 
produce less No. 2s and of better quality and 
then keep them out of the market. This is 
only the text for quite an article, which each 
must write out, or think out, for himeelf, 
and when done it will be worth more than a 
penny a line. 





Tas Indiana Farmer says: ‘ Mr. PB. 8. Con- 
nett, in Irvington, has a method of training 
raspberries that is worthy of imitation. He 
stretches a wire along each row about two 
feet from the ground, fastened to poles at 
each end, supported every rod or so with a 
light slat. The vines are spread out fan shape 
and tied to the wire. In this form they are 
convenient for plowing and picking. He is 
quite successful in growing them. 





FARMERS who have pear trees which have 
been bearing for years and upon which the 
fruit shows signs of degeneration, are remind- 
ed that about a half bushel, (if the supply is 
large) of good wood ashes, sprinkled about 
the tree, as far as the roots extcnd, will be a 
most effectual aid in restoring it to its original 
excellence. If wood ashes are not attainable 
potash in some other form will fill the bill.— 
Orange County Farmer. 





JUDGE MILLER says inthe Rural World, that 
he finds the Empire State and Niagara grapes 
sound to the last bud, after the late winter at 
that place, and the Prentiss about as hardy. 
He finds inverted sods the best material to 





cover tender grapes when laid down for win" 
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ter, better than earth. Their weight holds 
down the vines, and they are less likely to 
cause rotting of the buds. Mr. M. finds it 
better not to cover the old stem, but merely 
the younger shoots, the main vine being thus 
bent in a bow, and allowed to remain in this 
form for some days after the sods are remov- 
ed in the spring, so that the lower buds will 
start more evenly. 





“A CORRESPONDENT of the Rural New Yorker 
says: ‘*For the past two seasons I have 
grown 80 large a number of crossed seedlings 
of the tomato that I could not afford them hot- 
bed room. Both seasons I have been surpris- 
ed at the early maturity of their fruit, as well 
as by the fact that the young plants were not 
injured by late spring frosts. Whoever knew 
a tomato plant that came up from self-sown 
seed to be injured by frost in spring? I ven- 
ture the guess that if we were to do away 
with hot-beds we should have before many 
generations tomatoes that would ripen their 
fruit as early as, and be far more hardy than 
our hot-bed plants.”’ 








piarian. 








Mysteries of a Bee Hive, 


A life time may be spent in investigating 
the mysteries hidden in a bee hive, and still 


The formation of the cell has long been a 

celebrated problem for the mathematician, 

while the changes which the honey under- 

goes offer at least an equal interest to the 

chemist. Every one knows what honey 

from the comb is like. Itis aclear yellow 

syrup, without a trace of solid sugar in it® 

Upon straining however, it gradually 

assumes acrystalline appearance—it candies, 

as the saying is, and ultimately becomes a 
solid lump of sugar. It has not been sus- 
pected that this change was due to a 
photographic action; that the same agent 
which alters the molecular arrangement of 
iodine of silver on the excited collodion 
plate and determines the formation of cam- 
phor and iodine crystals in a bottle causes 
the syrup honey to assume acrystaline form. 

This, however, is the case. M. Scheibler 
has inclosed honey in stoppered flasks, 
some of which he has kept in perfect dark- 
ness, while others have been exposed to the 
light. The invariable results have been that 
the sunned portion rapidly crystalizes, 
while that kept in the dark has remained 
perfectly liquid. We now see why bees 
work in perfect darkness, and why they are 
so careful to obscure the glass windows 
which are sometimes placed in their hives. 
The existence of their young depends on 
the liquidity of saccharine food presented to 
them; and if light were allowed access to 
the syrup it would gradually acquire a more 
or less solid consistency: it would seal up 
the cells, and in all probability prove fatal 
to the inmates of the hive. We will also 
state that whoever may attempt getting up 
a hive of any merit they must observe the 
one thing needful, that of perfect darkness 
within the hive, if they expect to succeed. 
The nearer the natural laws are observed by 
man in the management of bees, the better 
will be the results and more certain will be 
his success. 
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Ir is said that what is known among 
apiarists as the ‘‘ Wiley lie,’? meaning the 
statement made by Dr. Wiley that combs 
were manufactured of parafine and filled 
with glucose to be put upon the market, an 
assertion which the author afterward stated 
he meant as a ‘‘scientific pleasantry,’’ 
found a place in Appleton’s Cyclopedia for 
1881, in spite of contradictions by apiarists. 
This shows how prone mankind is to ac- 
cept a statement made by a person in a 
prominent position who speaks ‘‘as one 
having authority,” without investigation, 
with blind credulity. The utmost that can 
be done toward the manufacture of ‘‘arti- 
ficial comb’? is in the way of producing 
foundation, while bee-keepers have learned 
that glucose is as demoralizing to bees as it 
is injurious to the human family. 





W. Z. HUTCHINSON says, in the Country 
Gentleman: I attend most of our largest 
and best bee conventions, read nearly all of 
the bee papers, and have a large corres- 
pondence with beekeepers; and to the best 
of my knowledge and gbelief, the feeding 
baek of extracted honey, for the purpose of 
producing comb honey, has practically been 
abandoned, simply because it is unprofit- 
able. ‘‘Ah,’’ says one, ‘‘how about feed- 
ing sugar?”?’ My friend, the only possible 
object in feeding sugar would be because it 
was cheaper than honey. Sugar is worth at 
wholesale about six and a half cents, while 
light extracted honey is in light demand at 
from five to seven cents. If an apiarist 
buys sugar, he must pay freight and cartage, 
while he has the honey on hand. If he 
sells the honey, he is compelled to pay 
eartage, freightand commission; consequent- 
ly, the honey is really cheaper in the end 
for him to feed. ‘‘How about glucose?’’ 
When ‘‘ feeding back,’’ a large quantity of 
the feed is stored in the brood nest and no 
apiarist who wished to carry his bees 
through the succeeding winter would be 
guilty of feeding glucose.. Self-interest 
alone would prevent that. 





Mrs. HARRISON says, in the Pratrie 
Furmer: To save a queen when balled, 
throw the entire mass into water; then self- 
preservation will occupy the attention of 
each bee, and she can be picked out without 
danger from stings orof injuring the queen. 
It is risky to pick off the bees from a balled 
queen, as they in the excitement are liable 
to sting her. Queens do not sting, but the 
sensation of holding one in the closed hand 
is peculiar. 





HALE’S HONEY is the best Cough Cure, 25, 50c., $1. 
GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP heals and beautifies, 25c. 
GERMAN CORN REMOVER kills Corns & Bunions, 25c. 
HILL'S HAIR & WHISKER DYE—Black & Brown, 50c. 
PIKE'S TOOTHACHE DROPS cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 





DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS are a sure cure, 50c. 


half the secrets would remain undiscovered. |- 


THE GREAT 





The Shortest and Best Route from 
DETROIT 


to Adrian, Auburn, Fort Wayne, Peru, Indianar 
olis, Louisville and points south; 


Lafayette, Danville, Decatur, Springfield, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, and points west and 
Southwest. 


CHICAGO 


and points in the Northwest. 


Two solid trains daily between Detroit ang 
Lage a Detroit and Indianapolis, Detroit and 
a 8. 


California Excursion Bureau. 


A full line of Round Trip Tickets to all land 
points in Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas and Texas. 
A. F. WOLFSCHLAGER, 
Ticket Agent, Detroit. 
W. H. KNIGHT, 
F. CHANDLER, Commercial Ag’t, Detroit. 
G. P. & T. Ag’t, St. Louis, Mo. 


Michigan Central Railroad. 








Depot foot of Third street. Ticket offices, 66 
Woodward avenue, corner of Jefferson avenue, 
Merrill block, and at depot. All trains arrive 
and depart on Central Standard time. 








Leave, Arrive, 
Chicago Trains. going west. from west 
New York Limit’'d Exp. §1.30pm  §11.15pm 
Mail, via Main & Airline *7.00am *§.00 p m 
oe WEMDTORS <0 eccececs *9.10am *§.45 pm 
Kal, & 3 RiversAccom’n *4.00pm  *11.45am 
ne iy" nog Rehaker a ca .00 p m *8.00 a m 
Pacific Express......... 9.15 p m §6.00 am 
GRAND RAPIDS TRAINS. 
VS *9.10 am *6.45 Dp 
Grand Rapids Express.. *4,00 pm *11.45 a 1 
Night Express.......... 9.15 pm *§.00 a 
SAGINAW AND BAY CITY TRAINS. 
Bay City and Saginaw.. *9.00am *9.00 p mH 
Mack’aw & Margq'tte Ex. *6.05pm  *10.45am 
Night Express.......... +11.00 p m *§.30 a 13 
TOLEDO TRAINS. 
Cincinnati Express.... *8.25am *5.40 pm 
St. L., Cin.,Clev.&Col’s §3.00pm  §11.40am 
Grosse Isle Accomoda’n *4.35 pm *8.00 am 
Cincinnati Express..... 7.20 p m §8.10am 
Toledo Express......... 9.00pm  §11.20pm 
Canada Division 
Buffalo and To- Leave, Arrive 

ronto Trains. going east. from east. 
Atlantic Express....... §6.10 a m §8.45 pm 
Accommodation ....... *5.00 a m 8.45 p m 
Fast Day Express....... 12.05 p m 1.05 p m 
New York & Boston Ex. *7,.25pm .20 pm 
Limited Express........ §11.25 pm 05 a m 
+Except Saturday. 


§Daily. *Except Sunday. 
cihxcept Monday. 
0. W. RUGGLES, 
Gen’l P. & T. Agt., 
Chicago, Ill. 


CHAS. A. WARREN, 
City P. & T. Agt, 
May 31, 1886. Detroit. 


Detroit, Grand Haven & Milwaukee. 








Depot foot of Brush Street. Trains run by Cen- 
tral Standard Time. In effect. May 16th, 1885. 


Depart Arrive. 
*Morning Express....... 6:50am 11:45am 
*Through Mail.......... 10:30am 4:50pm 
Steamboat Express...... 4:30am 945pm 
Holly and Saginaw Ex.. ......... 8:00am 
10:25 pm 11:5 pm 


iy - t Express.......... 
* Daily, Sundays excepted. + Daily. 

Night Express has a Wagner Sleeper from De- 
troit to Grand Rapids. 

Steamboat Express has parlor car attached, ané 
connects at Grand Haven with steamer City of 
Milwaukee, arriving at Milwaukee 6:00 a m. Y 

Sleeping car berths can be secured at G. T. R} 
Ticket Office, Corner Woodward and Jefferson 
Avenues, and at Depot foot of Brush Street. 

W. J. SPICER, E. J. PIERCE. 

General Manager, City P. & T. Agent, 

Detroit. Detroit. 


Lake Shore & Mich. Southern R’y. 


Trains run on Central Standard Time. 








Cincinnati, Colum’s and Leave Arrive. 
Cleveland Express.... 7:20am 1:00pm 
Chicago Express........ 8:50am 6:30pm 
Adrian, Toledo, Cleve- 
land&Buffalo Express 3:00pm 5:40pm 
Fayette, Chicago & Cin- 
cinnati Express....... 6:10pm 10:20am 
The 5:40 p m train will arrive, and the 3:00p 


m train depart from the Third street depot. 
Other trains will arrive and depart from the 
Brush street depot. Daily —s Sunday. 

Up-town ticket office No. 66 Woodward Ave., 
cor. Jefferson, Merrill block. 


Flint and. Pere Marquette Railway. 








Depot foot of Third Street. Ticket office, 66 
Woodward ave., cor. Jefferson, Merrill block. 





Trains run on Central Standard Time. 





Arrive. Depart. 








Bay City & Saginaw Mail.. *10:35am *8:40am 
Bay City & Ludington Exp *3:35pm *1:10pm 
Bay City & Saginaw Exp.. *9:55pm *5:55pm 
Bay wien & Lud’gton Exp. +2:45a m 11:30pm 
Sleeping car on night and parlor car on day 

trains. * Daily except Sundays. t+ Daily. 

C. A. WARREN, P. & T. Agent. 
r PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. Send for Circular. 
ZIMMERMAN M’FG CO., BURLINGTON, IOWA 
ee je15-18t 
XECUTORS' SALE OF REAL ESTATE.— 
Notice is hereby givea thatin pursaarce of a 
license granted to the undersigned onthe 15th day 
of September, 1885, by the Probate Court for the 
County of Wayne, in the matter of the estate of 
Hugh B. Mclatyre deceased, we shall on the 20tk 
day of August, 1683, commencing at ten o’elock 
A. M., Bell at _ auction to the bighest bicder 
at the Griswold Street entrance of the City Hall 
in Detroit, all the interests of said deceased in lot 
one (1) of block “A” of the Thompson Farm (so 
called). and in lote twenty~« ne (21) and twenty- 
two (22) on the west side of Twentieth Street, De- 
troit, between Porter and Baker Streets. For in- 
formation apply to the undersigned or their Attor- 
reys, Atkinson & Atkinson, 19 Rowland Street, 
Detroit, Mich. 
ALEXANDER MoTAGGART. 


DON aLD Mc fAGGART. 
Executors of the estate of Hugh B. McIntyre, 
deceased. . Syec7t 


GET THE BEST AND TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE. 


STITES & CO’S STANDARD 
IRON MEASURES 


Balt iste leary mentee Bae 
an 
Bucket and Haif Bushe ng “y~ ~ 










astern Avenue. 








Your lines are where you 
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MICHIGAN FARMET 


—AND— 


STATE JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE. 


GIBBONS BROTHERS, 


— SUCCESSORS TO — 


JOHNSTONE & GIBBONS, Publishers 
No. 44 Larned Street, West, 
DETROIT, MICH. 








+,* Subscribers remitting money to this office 
would confer a favor by having their letters reg- 
istered, or by procuring a money order, other- 
wise we cannot be responsible for the money. 














DETROIT, TUESDAY, JULY 13, 1886. 








This Paper is Entered at the Detroit Post- 
office as second class matter. 








WHEAT. 





The receipts of wheat in this market the 
past week amounted to 56,460 bu., against 
47,500 bu., the previous week and 56,452 
bu. for corresponding week in 1885. Ship- 
ments for the week were 139,121 bu. against 
127,277 the previous week, and 118,220 bu. 
the corresponding week in 1886. The stocks 
of wheat now held in this city amount to 
$79,695 bu., against 522,851 last week and 

_ 419,869 bu. at the corresponding date in 
1885. The visible supply of this grain on 
July 3 was 28,195,380 bu. against 29,483,665 
the previous week, and 387,370,024 bu. at 
corresponding date in 1885. This shows a 
decrease from the amount reported the 
previous week of 1,288,285 bu. The export 
clearances for Europe for the week ending 
July 3 were 1,630,341 bu. against 1,591,758 
the previous week, and for the last eight 
weeks they were 13,440,986 bu. against 4,- 
819,837 for the corresponding eight weeks 
in 1885. 

The market was an exciting one the past 
week, with business largely of a speculative 
character, and confined mostly to futures. 
On Wednesday there was a sharp flurry in 
all domestic markets, Chicago leading off, 
and values advanced 2@3c. But the advance 
was wholly lost before the close on Saturday, 
except on late futures, which closed steady 
and somewhat higher than a week ago. The 
market yesterday opened firm, advanced 
1@2c under reports of continued damage to 
spring wheat crop, spot being the firmest. 
The statement of the ‘‘ visible supply ”’ 


showed a small increase, and the market 
weakened. Later it firmed up, and closed 
finally only slightly below highest prices of 
the day. Chicago was active, with rapid 
fluctuations, finally closing at an advance 
from Saturday’s prices. New York opened 
higher, advanced about a cent above opening 


Winter, 6s. 6d.@6s. 8d.; spring, 6s. 4d.@6s. 
6a.; California, No. 1, 6s. 5d.@6s. 7d. Mar- 
ket improving. 

The following table shows the amount of 
wheat in sight, including the visible supply 
in the U. S. and Canada, and the amount on 
passage for the United Kingdom and the 
continent of Europe, on the date named, as 
compared with the same date last season: 


485,605 
Visible supply....... eT ery J 

On wend Tor United Kingdom...... 18,704,000 
On passage for Continent of Europe. 5,328, 








Total bushels June 26..........- 58,515,665 
Dene eavinee week. SoAbanes vseeSoes me 
Total two weeks &g0...........,s000 
Total June 27, 1885..........cecesevees 59,635,625 

CORN AND OATS. 
CORN. 


The receipts of corn in this market the 
past week were 10,075 bu., against 
bu. the previous week, and 4,569 bu. for the 
corresponding week in 1885. The visible 
supply of corn in the country on July 3 
amounted to 9,188,857 bu. against 9,458,143 
bu. the previous week, and 7,331,916 bu. at 
the same date last year. The visible supply 
shows a decrease during the week of 269,- 
286 bu. The exports for Europe the past 
week were 852,567 bu., against 1,161,266 
bu. the previous week, and for the pasteight 
weeks 8,123,001 bu., against 6,740,257 bu 
for the corresponding period in 1885. The 
stocks now held in this city amount to 1,- 
750 bu. against 1,643 bu. last week and 14,- 
586 bu. at the corresponding date in 1885. 
Receipts of corn have been light in this 
market the past week, and values ruled firm 
and higher until Saturday, when the market 
closed easy but with the advance sustained. 
Quotations here are 39}¢c per bu. for No. 2, 
and 39¢e for No. 3. A-sale of No. 3 yellow 
was reported at 391¢c. TheChicago market 
has also advanced, the exciting cause being 
the wgnt of rain and the backward condi- 
tion of the crop throughout the northwest. 
No. 2 is quoted there at 365¢@36%e for 
spot, 36%¢ for July delivery, 373Zc¢ for 
August, and 88%c for September. The 
Toledo market is dull with spot No. 2 at 
381¢c, and July deliveries at same figure. 
The crop in this State needs rain badly. At 
New York the week closed with both spot 
and futures active, firm, and higher than a 
week ago. The Liverpool market is report- 
ed easy but lower, with fair demand, and 
new mixed western quoted at 4s. 1d. per 
cental for spot, 4s. for July delivery, 4s. 
1d. for August, and 4s. 134d. for September. 


OATS. 


The visible supply of this grain on July 3 
was 2,320,902 bu., against 2,581,763 bu. the 
previous week. and 3,268,854 bu. July 4, 
1885. The exports for Europe the past 
week were 159,222 bu., and for the last 
eight weeks were 1,465,180 bu. against 129,- 
593 bu. for the corresponding weeks in 1885. 
The visible supply shows a decrease of 260,- 
861 bu. during the week. Stocks held in 
store here amount to 23,876, bu., against 
23,800 bu. the previous week, and 46,453 
bu. at the corresponding datein 1885. Oats 
are in light inquiry at the moment, but are 
firm and higher than a week ago. The 
drought in the northwest is injuring the 





prices, fell back again, and closed about 3c 
higher than on Saturday. Liverpool was 
quoted firm, with demand improving. 

The following tableexhibits thedaily clos- 
ing prices of spot wheat from June 21st to 
July 12th, inclusive: 


No.1 No.2 No.3 
White. Red. Red. 
80% 81 %5 
80 79% % 
80% 81 B 
80% 81 4 
801% 80% % 
81 80% ee 
81 80% % 
82 ee 75 
82 814% eS 
81% 80% 76 
81% 80% 78 

81% 
84% a 
83 ‘si 
82 a 
82 81% 
84 88 





In futures business was very active, but 
dealings were largely confined to No. 2 red. 
The following table gives the closing prices 
each day of the past week on the various 
deals of No. 1 white; ‘ 


uly. Aug. Sept. 
Se - - se 
Wednesday .......... 8634 
DN acs abebbcene * - 
. |) ee on - 
ET co sscicnsvuses 82 81% 
on , 8314 


For No. 2 red the closing prices on the 
various deals each day of the past week were 
as follows: 


July Aug. Sept. 

EE rs 815¢ 81% 83% 
Wednesday........... 84% 84 84% 
Pee 82% 81% 82% 
WARY ...0.cccecsenee 81 82 83% 
Saturday bcsacsaccees 80% 82% 83% 
ee 83 8334 8454 


The rapid fluctuations in values mark the 
peculiar position of the market. Despite the 
utmost endeavors of the ‘“‘bear’’ element, 
the knowledge of the condition of the crop 
and the rapid decrease in the ‘‘ visible sup- 
ply ’’ have combined to strengthen the views 
of holders. In this condition of affairs sharp 
speculators are ableto frighten the ‘‘shorts’’ 
by inflated stories of damage done the crop, 
and they rush into the market to buy, only 
to find that when they have loaded up 
values have fallen back to about their form- 
er level. It is a condition of affairs that 
farmers should not interfere with. Let the 
two parties interested fight it out, farmers 
merely watching the progress of the 
battle to take advantage of a good time to 
put their crop in market. 

The crop of. the State will be two-thirds 
harvested this week, and, from best in- 
formation obtainable, the yield will proba- 
bly be about 23,000,000 bushels, as compared 
with about 30,000,000 a year ago. Most esti- 
mates make the crop of the State 25,000,000 
bu., but that is certainly too high. 

From other States advices show a falling 
off in condition as compared with early esti- 
mates. The difference in this respect is most 
noticeable in Kansas, California, and Mich- 
igan; but not a single State has come up to 
the early promise of the crop. In the spring 
wheat States the drouth of the past four 
weeks has reduced the estimates from 145,- 


000,000 bu. to 125,000,000, with the outlook |X 


favoring a further reduction, as thedrouth is 
still unbroken in a large portion of the 
spring wheat belt. 

The receipts of home and foreign grown 
wheat in the United Kingdom for the week 
ending July 3 were 400,000 to 550,000 bush- 
els less than the estimated consumption. 
For the eight weeks previous it was 70,991 
quarters (8 bu. to the quarter, more than the 
estimated consumption. 

Quotations at Liverpool yesterday for 
American wheat were as follows, per cental: 


‘|The Chicago market is also higher, with 


yards so badly affected this:season will most 
; likely be worse next year. 


prospect of the growing crop very much, 
and this has caused a gradual appreciation 
in prices. It is singular to see oats selling 
nearly even with corn, but an advance in 
one is the signal for an advance in theother. 
No. 2 white are quoted at 37c, light mixed 
at 361¢c, and No. 2 mixed at 324¢c@33c. 


prices fluctuating from day to day on crop 
reports. Spot No. 2 mixed are quoted there 
at 29c per bu., July delivery at 29c, August 
at 29%c, and September at 29%c. At New 
York prices have also advanced, closing 
quiet at the end of the week. Last sales 
there were at 37@38c for No. 3 white, No. 2 
white, 3914@41c, N. Y. State No. 2 mixed 
at 36c, mixed western at 33@37c, and white 
western at 38@46c. Late reports from the 
northwest estimate that the crop will not be 
above half an average. but rains have since 


been reported in some districts. which may 
improve the prospects considerably. 


<i & le 


A BOOM IN HOPS. 








There is positively a ‘‘boom’’ in hops. Of 
course every one knew it would come some 
time, but it was hardly expected this year. 
Most growers in this State have quit the 
business. So have many in Wisconsin. 
Then lice and honey-dew attacked the yards 
in the New York district, and behold the 
“‘boom’’ is upon us. Those who would be 
willing ten days ago to take 10 or 12¢ for 
their hops, now are offered 20@22c. Only 
one-fourth of a crop is looked for by New 
York growers, as the appearance of these 
pests at this time of the year is always fatal 
to the hop. The W. ¥. Daily Bulletin says: 

‘“‘There is no abatement of the strong tone 
that has characterized the market since the 
opening of the week. Hops of good flavor 
and body that possess keeping qualities are 
virtually held out of the market, and other 
grades, excepting decidedly poor stock, are 
selling in a moderate way at full prices. 
There is a brisk demand for first-class goods, 
and were it not for the attitude of holders a 
good deal more business than is taking place 
could be effected. No change in the weather 
has taken place that would improve the crop 
prospects in this State to the slightest de- 
gree, and dealers are already beginning to 
look to the Pacific Coast for choice goods of 
1886 growth. The London market begins to 
show some effect of the situation on this side 
of the Atlantic and prices there have stiffens 


cables are higher after being behind for a 
fortnight. Brewers are somewhat anxious 
buyers, in not a few instances, but dealers 
outbid them as rule, and as a consequence 
values gradually slip away before the brewers 
make up their minds what to do. We learn 
of a sale of 75 bales in Cooperstown at 22c 
and subsequently of one at 28¢c. Private 
cables to-day quote American hops at 56@ 
65s as to quality, but state that English hops 
are higher in view of the favorable appear- 
ance of the home crop. A noteworthy fea- 
ture of the local market is a considerable de- 
mand from interior parties, who freely bid 
20c here for choice goods.”’ 

Quotations in that market yesterday were 
as follows: 





THE rot is doing a great amount of dam- 
age to the grape crop in the neighborhood of 
Grosse Isle, Trenton and Monroe. Most of 
the growers are bagging them asa protec- 
tion. The picking off process frequently 





ed so that even the Produce Exchange a 





DAIRY PRODUCTS. 





BUTTER. 
There is nothing new to note in our local 


butter market this week, and prices are 
practically unchanged. Creamery is quoted 
at 15@16c, and good to choice dairy at 10@ 
12c. A good deal of low grade stock is on 
the market, and sells at all kinds of prices 
down to 5c. The warm weather has been 
against the market, and anything faulty 
009 | soon became positively bad. The Chicago 
market has improved for very choice butter, 


which relatively scarce, and fancy selections 
are quoted at 16}¢@17c. Very few brands, 
however, come up to this standard, and 
a large percentage of the receipts are faulty, 
owing mainly to the warm weather. Al- 
most all other grades were dull, with choice 
Iowa makes and their equal ranging from 
14c down to 9c, according to condition. 
Fine to choice dairies, 10@12c; good sweet 
makes, 10@11c; ordinary do, 634 @9¢. There 
was some demand for common and packing 
stock at 5@6c, mostly for New York, where 
it is reworked and then shipped to Southern 
markets, and must be a delectable article 
when it finally reaches the consumer. The 
New York market also shows some improve- 
ment on fancy stock, but the balance of the 
list shows but little strength. Of the mar- 
ket the Daily Bulletin of Saturday says: 

‘¢ The general character of the butter mar- 
ket has undergone no essential change dur- 
ing the week. Anything strictly free from 
blemish has found good favor at rather stiff- 
ening rates, if anything not so much through 
the influence of favorable demand as the 
scarcity of supply, the extreme heat of the 
weather having left its trace on so large a 
percentage of the arrivals as to make fancy 
goods a decided exception. The plentiful 
arrival of more or less faulty stock has acted 
as a discouraging factor, yet receivers seem 
to have prevented any further actual break 
on values, and managed to get a great deal 
of the stock out of sight, presumably into 
cold storage, as neither home or foreign out- 
lets have opened. Many of the trade are 
commencing to express considerable appre- 
hension over this continuous storing of sup- 
plies, the accumulation of which must now 
be unusually liberal, and although it is 
claimed that packages are running sufficient- 
ly smaller to make the bulk weight of held 
butter less than would naturally be supposed, 
it must be a very propitious year to let own- 
ers out of much of the stock laid away. Ex- 
porters remain very indifferent, and the ma- 
jority contend that advices from abroad of- 
fer no greater encouragement for foreign 
orders at present rates than could be found 
weeks ago, and pretty much all shipments 
are considered risky.”’ 

Quotations in that market yesterday were 


as follows: 
EASTERN STOCK. 


Creamery, pails, fancy....... 17%@1 
iusenaey, tubs, choice............+- 17 @17% 
Creamery, Prime............-+. -+++- 16 @16% 
Creamery, ZOOd..........cecccececces 144%@15 
Creamery, fair.........00.ccceseecees @i4 
Creamery, ordinary.........++.+-+++ 10 @12 
State half-firkin tubs, choice......... . @16 
State half-firkin tubs, fine, do....... 15 @15% 
State half-firkin tubs, fair,do........ 18 @14% 
State half-firkin tubs, ordinary...... 11 @12 
State dairy, Welsh, prime............ 144%@15 
State dairy, Welsh, fine.............- 138 @14 
State dairy, Welsh, ordinary......... 10 @12 
WESTERN STOCK. 
Imitation creamery, choice.......... 12 @18 
Imitation creamery, good to prime.. 10 @11% 
Dairy, fime........cecssecccecccsccoes 11 @12 
DBITY, BOO «.0.00.00.00 222icneecccccescce 10 @. 
Dairy, Ordinary........-.sessseeesees 8 @9 
Factory, fancy, fresh................ 10 @.. 
Factory, Choice......:.....cccceccee 9 @9% 
tne prow a BOO... .ccccccccccceee 4 4 on 
actOry, OFdinary...........eeeeeeeee 
Geenee eeES EDM EDS ch bb wees abanenes ss 3%@ 5 


The exports of butter from American 
ports for the week ending July 3 were 
273,823 Ibs., against 391,645 Ibs. the pre- 
vious week, and 335,427 lbs. two weeks 
previous. The exports for the correspond- 
ing week in 1885 were 464,283 Ibs. 

CHEESE. 

Cheese has improved during the week, and 
an advance is noted in all the principal mar- 
kets on full cream stock. Quotations here 
are 9@10c for full cream State, the latter 
only paid for extra stock, 9@9e for full 
cream New York, and Ohio at 744@8c. The 
latter has not improved, quotations being 
the same as a week ago. At Chicago the 
market has also improved. Full cream ched- 
dars were in active demand for export at 
63@7c per lb. Full cream flats, two in a 
box, sold at 644@7c, and Young Americas 
at 8c. Little, if anything, was doing in low 
grades. They were nominally 1@3 per Ib. 
The market was pretty well cleaned up at 
the end of the week of off full creams 3@5ce. 
The New York market has also improved a 
little in price, but at the end of the week 
here were signs of weakness in the trade 
owing to light export demand. The Daily 
Bulletin of Saturday said of the market: 


‘*Pretty much all the fancy stock appeared 
to be under engagement and taken, leaving 
the few buyers who remained on the lookout 
for stock only the tailings and late arrivals 
to examine, and, while these contained 
some very excellent cheese the reduced 
volume of demand made selling more diffi- 
cult and led to occasional allowances in 
order to hasten negotiations and close’ out 
for the week. We make no change in quo- 
tations, but outside figures are difficult to 
obtain on the stock available. Still there is 
no evidence of real depression in tone, and, 
indeed, with the cable quotations at last 
commencing to creep up again and 744@75 
reported for the East Otto and Lime Brook 
factories, in the country there is an impres- 
sion that an attempt to hold the market up 
will be made next week. On faulty goods 
the rates are quite irregular to-day, as all 
a. pee) ~y on a matter . judg- 
ment an e@ price depends upon 
the shrewdness of eee” — 


Quotations in that market yesterday were 
as follows: 


State factory, fancy..............0.000. W%@7 
State factory, choice........... Spe ore 
State factory, prime T4@7% 


6 @7 
The Montreal Gasette of Thursday says of 


thee meme eres rereeee 


the market there 


“‘There was some aétivity among buyers 


to-day, who had to coniplete orders for the 
outgoing steamers, which resulted in a fair 
amount of business at steady prices. 
The extra demand created more animation 
in the market, but failed to furnish any 
stimulus to the tone, which remained more 
or less easy. For really finest goods 7¢¢ 
was paid, and some lots of nearly equal 
quality were secured at 73¢¢c. Finest French 
colored made 74c, while several sales of 
medium goods took place at 64@6%e. 
There has been no real change in the gener- 
al position, however, and the prevailing 
sentiment continues to have a bearish in- 
clination, with 7}¢¢ the extreme top of the 
market. At Peterborough yesterday about 
1,600 boxes sold at %c.’’ 


The receipts of cheese in the New York 


market the past week were 80,512 boxes 
against 78,043 boxes the previous week 
and 78,780 boxes the corresponding week 
in 1885. 





referred to in the FARMER is neglected un- 
til too late. The worst of it is those vine: 


The exports from all American 


| ports for the week ending July 3 foot up 
3,953,219 Ibs., against 5,852,609 Ibs. the 
previous week, and 5,613,429 lbs. two weeks | 
ago. ‘Fhe exports for the corresponding 


that the scoured pound-is'30' cents below th 
eost of Port Phillip:- acer 


week last year were 5,249,150 Ibs. Of the 
exports, 1,410,600 Ibs. were from Montreal. 
The Liverpool market is quoted steady, 
with quotations on American cheese at 39s, 
6d. per ewt., an advance of 6d. per cwt. 
from the price quoted a week ago. 





The eastern wool markets are gradually 
working up to the position which interior 
points arrived at three weeks ago. Prices 
are still on the upward grade, but not yet 
high enough to permit late purchases in the 
wool-growing States to be closed out at a 
profit. That the final outcome will permit 
this to be done we fully believe, as neither 
at home or abroad can any cheap wool be 
purchased, while every portion of the world 
where fine wool is grown shows a great 
shrinkage in the production as compared 
with the previous three or four years. The 
American clip will be at least 15 millions of 
pounds short, with the chances favoring even 
a larger reduction. Texas and Ohis have 
suffered to the greatest extent in this re- 
spect, and the production of the former 
State will show a loss of from eight to ten 
millions of pounds. The fine flocks of Ohio 
have been sacrificed at the shambles until 
the clip of that State is four to five 
million pounds below the average, and 
the country at large is a sufferer to a 
greater or less-extent in the same direction 
and from the same causes. Verily the re- 
duction of the tariff on wools and woolens 
has been a costly experiment, and it will take 
vears to put the flocks of the country back 
to their condition before such legislation was 
attempted. When the sheep goes it takes 
prosperity with it, and the whole economy 
of farming suffers in consequence. 

At Boston the past week the sales aggre- 
gated 4,591,228 Ibs., of which 4,004,228 Ibs. 
were domestic and 587,000 Ibs. foreign. 
The previous week sales were 4,999,550 Ibs. 
of domestic and 737,000 lbs. of foreign, and 
for the corresponding week last year they 
were 2,433,309 lbs. of domestic and 107,000 
Ibs. of foreign. The receipts and sales 
of foreign are rapidly declining. Only 12 
bales of foreign were received the past week 
in Boston, against 1,708 the previous week, 
and 2,074 the corresponding week last year: 


Prices in that market have advanced on 
some classes of wool during the week. 
Pennsylvania and Ohio XX and XX and 
above fleeces are now quoted at 34@35c, and 
held very firmly owing to shortage in the 
clips of those State. Michigan X is quoted 
at 31@32¢e, but holders are not anxious to 
sell at those figures. There will be an ad- 
vance of 1@2c yet on these wools if the for- 
eign markets continue as strong as at 
present. Ohio No. 1 is quoted at 36@37c, 
and Michigan No. 1 at 35@36c; Ohio de- 
laine at 34@35c, and Michigan at 33@3¢4c, 
with holders expecting a further advance, as 
there is a scarcity of such wools. Combing 
wools are scarce and higher, and American 
mills are said to be buying English middle 
wools, such as Shropshire, at an advance of 
1@1}¢c per lb. Their purchases have forced 
up the price of those wools in the English 
markets. Quarter and 3¢ blood American 
combing wools are scarce and firm. Texas 
wo0l is in steady demand and higher. In 
the Boston market 26c has been paid the 
past week for fine wool of twelve monthS 
growth. In Texas some of the clip is yet 
held, and quotations there are 20@22c for 
medium, and 18@21c for fine. Burry west- 
ern Texas,has been sold in that State at 18¢, 
an advance of from 4 to’‘5¢e within the past 
six weeks. Pulled wools are active and 
higher. Foreign wools are very firm. We 
note sales of Australian the past week at 
from 33 to 39¢ per Ib. 

The London wool sales continue with a 
good attendance and sharp competition, 
Late advices state that the market has be- 
come decidedly firmer. French competition 
is as brisk as ever, and Germans are operat- 
ing freely. Prices of choice greasy Merino 
therefore are tending upwards. Capes and 
Natals have risen are now higher than at 
private contract immediately before the 
sales, English washed combings have ad- 
vanced in consequence of American demand. 
Over 700,000 Ibs. of this wool has already 
been purchased on American account. 

The Boston Commercial Bulletin says of 
the markets for wool and woolen goods: 


‘‘The market for dry goods is exceedingly 
strong and active as far as the season permits. 
Already there is an inquiry for new light 
weight cassimeres, although they are not yet 
shown, and we hear of some small contracts 
already made at an advance of 15 per cent. 
over last year. Plain worsteds are in much 
better position, fancy worsteds are fairly sold 
out and orders for delivery prior to September 
15 have been refused. There is a better de- 
mand for blankets, and flannels are more 
than seasonably active with a prospect of a 
further advance. 

‘*From abroad comes the news of stiffening 
prices for wool in London, the surrender of 
the British wool buyers to the new order of 
affairs, and a further advance of woolen cloths 
in Bradford. ; 

‘Interior markets are still excited and 
every mail brings letters from consignors ad- 
vancing limits. 

“Our own manufacturers, however, até 
struggling hard against the rising tide, going 
even so far as to declare that a general clos- 
ing of mills must result if the present prices 
are maintained. Our market is now just 
about on a level with the highest point at- 
tained last year. It is from 8 to 18 per cent. 
higher than in last July.” 


The New York market is quiet owing to 
lack of desirable stock, but values are firm 
and sales are niéatly all on a higher, basis 
than a week ago. The U. 8. Hconomest 
sums up the situation in the following para- 


graphs: 
‘“‘From week to week during the 1 

days we have been etowedan to pon Pro 
woolen producers and wool dealers of the 
country to a realization that the clip of wool 
would turn out short, but they would not be 
taught anything. They were in mortal fear 
that the bottom was bound to fall out of the 
wool market, and men of wealth who have 
been over 40 years in the business, 10 weeks 
ago went and gold their fine Ohio delaine 
wools at 30c and firie Michigan delaine at 28c; 
Those classes cost two cents 4 pound now ii 
the wool districts oné year ago, and they wete 
carried minus shrink éver sinee ata loss. 
Those wools to-day are Worth six cents a 
pound more money, and our buyers ate in 
England to-day looking for worsé wools for 
more money. A few of thelarge of New 
England have bought one million pounds of. 
English worsted wools already to bring hOm¥e:: 
The buyers from this country will not be alié 
to pureliase any fine or medium grades of 
clothing wools at the London Colonial: sales 
now in progress, simply because they are 
commanding higher prices there than they 
would here. The latest circular, June 19 ult.,; 

of J. L. Bowes, who is high authority, quotes 
Port Philip superior at 16% pence, which is 

equal to 83 cents gold currency, to which we 

must add 13 cents duty and two cents other 

charges, which,will bring the scoured pound 

with a shrink of 52 per cent., to cost $1.02. 

Our Ohio fleeces XX grade and above are fully 


‘* A wool merchant told us to-day that be- 
fore 90 days XX Ohio fleeces would go to 40c, 
average Australian to 40c and Montevideo to 
82c. Montevideo to-day is not worth over 28 
@29c. Wehave not heard of any sales above 
2%c, but the wool that can be bought at. this 
price now is not of the best quality or of light 
shrink. 

‘*Our telegrams from London to-day report 
a strong market with an advancing tendency, 
owing to a great shortage of the Australian 
clip and its poorer quality, and to the great 
deficiency in the clip of South America. 


‘Our market is less animated, owing to the 
scarcity of desirable offerings, the upward 
tendency of prices and the advent of the na- 
tional holiday which has interrupted business 
for two days throughout the country. From 
files of private correspondence throughout 
the wool growing sections we can now safely 
state that three-fourths of the clip of the 
country, viz: 800,000,000 of pounds, has passed 
out of farmers’ hands, and what is held back 
is held at figures above the market. Nothing 
durable can be bought in Ohio, in Western 
Pennsylvania or in West Virginia below 31@ 
834c for XX fleeces. In Oregon wool is held 
at 21@22¢ in Portland City, which is 14@2c 
above Chicago prices. In Upper Canada in 
the country districts holders are firm at 20c 
for lambs. In the interior of New York prices 
range all the way from 27 to 30c for washed. 
The Michigan clip has all been bought up, 
—— off at 29@31c, or 5@6c above opening 

ates.’’. 


eat, @ Yam 


FREE TRADE, OR PROTECTION, 








To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 
Believing that an ounce of practical 
knowledge is worth a pound of theory, I 
propose to write what I do know, and look 
the subject of free trade squarely in the face 
from a producer’s standpoint. In looking 
over the field to find where this doctrine 
originated, and who became sponsor at its 
birth, we discover this fact; where men can 
command salaries reaching into the thous- 
ands, as teachers in colleges and. institutions 
of learning; where men live upon the mis- 
fortunes of others, and deal out physic, and 
cut off human limbs in the practice of medi- 
cine and surgery; wheré men can have a 
seven by nine office ona second or third 
floor, and by receiving retainers and fees 
from those who think they are not well 
used, and do not know enough to keep out 
of law, thereby put from $5,000 to $20,- 
000 into their pockets in the course of a 
year by what they call the practice of law; 
and wherever we find a person who neither 
produces nor manufactures, and yet is 
clad in purple (fine wool cloth) and fine 
linen, and fare sumptuously every day, we 
expect to find a free-trader. These are the 
ones who learnedly tell us what we are los- 
ing by not having free and unlimited com- 
mercial relations with all the world. Not 
all of this class are thus, but amongst them 
free trade is matured, and solemn edicts 
sent forth for those who are carrying for- 
ward the industries of our nation, to swallow 
in the name of the down-trodden laboring 
men of our country, and many of them be- 
lieving that they are oppressed by protec- 
tion laws, although not understanding 
where, or how, accept free trade when all it 
ean do is to reduce wages, stop manufactures 
and throw thousands out of employment, 
so that the nonproducer who lives on a 
large income can save a dollar or two every 
year on the amount consumed by himself 
and family. Every blow that is struck at 
protection to our industries is a blow direct- 
ed at the laborer, whether on the farm, or in 
the factory. Our manufactories are not 
monopolies that crush the life out of all that 
come in contact with them. Well would it 
be for our nation if every article used by its 
citizens was produced and manufactured at 
home; thereby saving millions of dollars to 
the laboring class of our country that is now 
put into the pockets of the steamboat and 
railroad corporations, and other monopolies. 
Let me give a few examples for the benefit 
of those who are continually telling us that 
England controls the price of produce, and 
consequently we must bow to her requests, 
and let her do the manufacturing for us, 
that we may find market for our wheat, &¢c: 
I take the present market price of wheat in 
Detroit, and compare it with the price in 
Ionia, and I find just ten cents difference. 
The farmer near enough to Detroit to drive 
his load there to market gets ten cents more 
than the farmer near Ionia. Who gets the 
ten cents on every bushel grown in Ionia 
County, which was estimated to be 1,000,- 
000 bushels? If it had all been put on the 
market the difference between Ionia and 
Detroit would make the snug little sum of 
$100,000, that railroads, middlemen, and 
elevators would get. Well, the farmers 
could stand this; but before it gets to the 
consumers on the other side of the water, 
another tariff is added in steamboat rates, 
and commissions, which will add another 
$100,000. Who gets all this but the carriers 
of the country? On the other hand, in 1883 
much of the wheat crop of Ionia County was 
damaged by rain, and farmers who were 
fortunate enough to save their wheat dry 
and, merchantable could get $1.10 for their 
wheat in Ionia, when Detroit was only 
$1.10. Why was this? The home market 
used their wheat, and not some foreign 
country. The railroads did not get the 
tariff on the freight, but the producer did. 
I will give another example: Detroit quota- 
tions on corn for the first of March, 1886, 
were from 38 to 40 cents perbushel. Where 
I live is within reach of lumber and shingle 
manufactories, and the farmers can get 50c 
per bushel for corn delivered to the con- 
sumer. What makes the market for corn, 
the home, or foreign demand? In every in- 
stance that can be mentioned, of all pro- 
ductions of the farm, the home market is 





th,producer and consumer is always meas- 
ured by the amount that it costs to ship the 
article to where it is consumed. The nearer, 
therefore, the producer and consumer are 


together, the bette” price can ‘be obtained 
for the benefit of the w2® and the cheaper 
cant the article be obtained to. the benefit of 
the other. att 
should go hand in hand a6 far as possin.®, 
and whoever strikes a blow a the one in- | wheat belt, under the same date, says: 


jures the other. 


bi ‘otéet the ints, covering 160 counties in the north- 
build up the one is @ refusal to DY ser ow the condition of spring wheat to 


: be much worse than a month ago. 
@dly of the advantages of free trade WheD | gGrought in May, followed by the hot and 


their pockets are filled with free passes 
ftom railroad corporations, for whose inter~ 
ést it is; and in whose interest they are 
working. If every pound .of wool was 
growit in' the United States tha’t is needed | of an average. The drouth is also severe in 
for clotliftig’its inhabitants, and the looms 
were controlled and handled, (to ,nanufac- 
ture it into clot, carpets and blank, *t8,) by 
citizens of the United States, who would | RuraPs fig 
buy their flour, their nieat, their eggs and depress prices. 
butter, of the producer at home, millions °f 


other. 





as good as this Port Phillip wool, and it spins 





with a shrink of 50 per cent., it will be seen | 


better all the time, and as they are not quot-; dollars would be distributed to the laboris. ‘& 
able in this market yet above 35@36 cents, ' classes, 


farm, and in the mines and forests with 
‘ which our country abounds. 


always the best, and the difference between 


Agricultws and mamafactures 


A refusal to protect and / 


Well may our statesmen talc learn- 


Wool and mutton would have their ‘‘ups’’ 
and ‘‘ downs,’”? but the time would be far 
distant when the flocks of the country would 
become so numerous, and sheep so plenty 

that the inhabitants would be driven out of 
house and home by them, as was almost 
predicted by a correspondent of the FARMER 
some time ago. 
there are less sheep, by numbers reaching 


The facts are to-day that 


into the millions, and consequently less 
wool produced, than two years ago, while 
the arguments in favor of free wool because 
of the danger of an over-supply have gone 
up in the fog and mist that surround the 
subject of protection to home industries in 

the minds of some. The time is coming 
when our producers and manufacturers can 
bid defiance to the world in all the arts and 

industries, if they can be protected in their 

efforts to become established, by a govern- 
ment that claims to be ‘‘ by the people, and 

for the people.”? While Great Britain pre- 
tends to oppose & protective tariff, she is 

burdening her people with oppressive taxa- 

tiop, and using every effort to cheapen agri- 

cultural productions, by building thousands 
of miles of railroads in India at government 
expense, that she may get. India wheat at a 
nominal price, thereby putting it in com- 
petition with the home grown article and 
that grown in the United States; while the 
poor India wheat grower contents himself 
on a handful of rice for his portion, with 
starvation staring him in the face. And 
it will be so until the inhabitants of India 
become more enlightened and _ civilized, 
and can protect themselves by find- 
ing home markets for their produce, 
and largely for their manufactures. 
A just and humane _— government 
will protect its citizens, and especially the 
laboring classes. We find that whenever 
prices decrease, wages decrease; when prices 
advance, wages advance. The only class 
reaping special benefit from lower prices is 
the one first mentioned in this article. 
While laboring men on farms have been 
obliged to work for 25 per cent less wages, 
they have had to pay their physician the 
same fees for his visits that they did when 
they received full pay. For instance, a phy- 
sician of my acquaintance during two weeks 
of practice that came under my observation, 
charged on his books $110 against laboring 
men receiving 75 cts per day, and farmers 
who sold their wool at 23 cts per pound, and 
their wheat at 80 cts per bushel, to pay him 
for his services. Again, look at the teachers 
in universities and colleges; when farmers 
got 35 cts for wool, and $1 25 for wheat, 
they got from $2,000 to $4,000 salary per year, 
and the farmer paid his share of the tax. 
When the farmer gets 23 cts for wool and 80 
cts for wheat, these same teachers get $2,000 
to $4,000 per year; no reduction in their 
wages, and the farmer pays his portion of 
the tax the same as he did before. The 
laboring man wishes to consult a lawyer, 
and pays him the fee for drawing up a con- 
tract, a will, or any legal advice, that he did 
when he got 25 per cent more wages for his 
toil all day long in the fieldor factory. Well 
may the doctrine of free trade find strong 
advocates amongst this class, called for 
short, the professions. While not finding 
fault with the salaries and fees of the pro- 
fessions, I desire to see, by efficient protec- 
tion, the industries of ourcountry placed up- 
on a higher plane, where they can look into 
the faces of any profession, upon an equality 
brought about by intelligent industry and 
economy. The subject is often discussed in 
institutes and conventions: ‘‘ Does protec- 
tion help the average farmer?”? Now if my 
wife’s thoroughbred Wyandottes and Ply- 
mouth Rocks were asked that question, they 
would answer, (if they did at all), ‘‘We can 
not afford to lay eggs at 10 cents per dozen 
in ‘store trade,’ while the productions of 
the common plebeian hens of mantifacturing 
districts are worth 15 cents in cash.”? Then 
change the subject for discussion to, ‘‘ Does 
free trade encourage home manufacturers 
and productions,”’ for without some proof to 
the contrary it may always be expected that 
home markets for everything raised on the 
farm are by far the best, as long as there is 

a demand, and what the farmers and labor- 
ing class of our country need is this home 


demand. Where they do not find it, they 
must ship their productionsand pay the cost 
of transportation until a market is found. 
WILLIAM B. SMITH. 


<i ot 


The Visible Supply. 


A dispatch from Chicago yesterday says 
that the number of bushels of grain in store 
in the United States and Canada July 10, 
and the increase and decrease compared with 
the previous week, is as follows: Wheat, 
28,568,000 bu.; increase, 349,000 be: Corn, 
9,181,000 bu.; increase, 48,000 bu. Oats, 
2,205,000 bu.; decrease, 91,000 bu. Rye, 
234,000 bu.; decrease, 44,000 bu. Barley, 


Paro, Mich. 





230,000 bu.; decrease, 4,000 bu. 


—£? 


THE Rural New Yorker has also gone 





into the ‘‘crop report’’ business, and figures 
out that ‘‘the winter wheat crop is on the 
whole good, the probable yield being 295,- 
000,000 bushels, against 212,000,000 in 1885, 
with @ slight increase in acreage. Spring 
wheat has been considerably injured by 
drought and blight; the yield will probably 
be 140,000,000 bushels against 145,000,000 
last year. The total wheat crop will proba- 
bly be 435,000,000 bushels, against 357,000,- 
000 bushels last year.’’ 
comforting to the ‘‘bears’’ that they were 
sent over the wires to the daily press on the 
7th and generally published. They were 
evidently gathered weeks ago, and in no 
way represent the present condition of the 
wheat crop. The ‘‘considerable injury” to 
spring wheat is figured at 5,000,000 bushels, 
which shows how valuable these estimates 
are. The Pioneer Press, which generally 
gives the most reliable figures for the spring 


The figures were so 


“Reports to the Pioneer Press ftom 960 


e@ 


dry weather of the past ten days, has short- 
ene: the crop materially. The worst reports 
éome from Southern Minnesota, Southwest 
Dakota and Wisconsin. { 
the yield’ will be from one-half to two-thirds 


In those sections 


Northern: fowa.”’ 


It is dollars to cents that the Pioneer 


Press is most neatly correct, and that the 


8 figures are of no use except to help 





ed ee 


Tue total public debt of the United States 


on July 1st, less cash in Treasury, was $1,- 





not only in the factory, but on the 


389,136,384. 


The net cash in the Treasury 


Y at the same date was $75,191,109. 


other matters connected with a the 
bration of the Fourth of July, will cost 
city of Ionia considerably more 


was struck by a rocket stick, which 


entirely through the animal’s fore-leg 
the shoulder. 


ventures upon Charity Island d 


Tue Barnes Brothers, of Byron, this, 
sheared 188 sheep, 80 grades and 103 thos tt 
breds, and their whole clip weigheg ten 
The 80 grades sheared 1,083 Ibs., an ay, 
of 12 lbs 14% oz.; the 108 thorough,” 
sheared 1,600 lbs, an average of 14 Ibg ae 
Such sheep pay, with wool even at re 
prices of last season. A sheep that sh ; 
lbs of wool is a better investment With w 
15¢ per Ib than one that shears 8 lbs With . 
at 22c. In the one case the WOOl-growey vw 
$1.80 for each fleece, and in the Other as 
Can farmers who have a grade flock an 
keep them if they do not shear 8 Ibs Per . 
We think not, and it is only £004 b eu 
sense to grade such flocks up to that Pe, 
or higher by the use of good rams, wet 
going to have better times for Wookgrop. 
in the future, and farmers who have re 
should give attention at once to their gh . 
ing qualities. Good ramsare very cheapye 
and there are hundreds in the State ea ' 
their heads off which should be at the fom, 
good flocks 4nd adding to their woo}. . 
qualities, _— 








NEWS SUMMARY, 





Michigan. 


Menominee will ship 50,000,000 £ 
ber this season. ae et Of ln, 


‘Wheat harvest was in full 
southern counties last week. 


__ There are strong prospects that a ‘ 
shortly be established at Reese. —= vil 


Forest fires are raging in the Vicinity 
East Tawas. It is very dry in that Section,” 
About 300,000 pounds of wool were bou 
by Charlotte dealers, at an average of 27 ce ; 
per pound. uty 
Cowley & Lott’s saw and shingle 1; 
Oscoda burned last week; loss, $20,000, Fee te 


Swing in thy 


insurance. 
Not a bad year for farmers after all, Over 
100 self-binders have been sold in Portlani 


this season. 


The Lansing business college, conducteq 
H. P. Bartlett for 20 years, has been sold 
W. A. & C. E. Johnson, of Ohio. 


English sparrows are devastating the wheat 
fields in the vicinity of Monroe. They tex 
down the heads and pull them to pieces, 


Corunna Independent: E. Brown & 8 
cut and put up 125 tons of hay from 10 acres 
“ ng in one week. They value the crop x 

3000. 


Muir wants somebody to develop gi 
wells at that point. The Tribune says th 
salt is there, and only needs enterprise to m;. 
terialize. 


Maggie Montrose, member of the Brighto, 
Beach opera company, was drowned in the 
River Rouge on Sunday, by the upsetting of, 
sail boat. 


St. Clair’s county clerk recorded 700 marr. 
ages in the county during 1885. The reconj 
of divorces should be added to make the 
statistics complete. 


Chas. H. Hall, of Ishpeming, has been 4). 
pointed commissioner to locate and erect the 
Upper Peninsula prison, vice E. B. Chamber. 
lin, of St. Ignace, resigned. 


Jacob Hiller and wife, of Oliver township, 
Huron County, have had 73 years of connubia| 
felicity. Mr. Hiller is 90 years of age, andhis 
wife a couple of years his junior. 


Mr. Emil Baur, of Ann Arbor, thinks the 
grape crop will be immense this year, and the 
wine made from the fruit will be equal to the 
celebrated vintage of 1811. 


Wm. McDonald, fireman on the F. &P.}, 
road, was scalded by escaping steam by the 
collision of two freight trains at Bay City on 
the 9th. He died from his injuries, 


A family in the neighborhood of Marathor, 
Lapeer County, having put Paris green on 
their currant bushes and continued using tie 
the fruit, are now caring for two very sick 
children. 


« 

S. W. Beakes, the new editor of the Am 
Arbor Argus, is not content with assumix 
control of a new paper, but also takes upo 
himself the responsibility of a wife, having 
married Miss Anna Beakes, of Ann Arbor, 
last week. 


The Kalamazoo railroad velocipede compy 
last week shipped to Melbourne, Australia, a 
car load of velocipedes.. They “were pact’ 
in 27 boxes, which weighed one thousui 
pounds each. 


The city fathers of Battle Creek have be 
visiting the mill race and various other place} 
which ‘*smell to heaven,’”’ and have got so far 
on the road to mitigate the nuisances as to de 
cide something must be done. 


Cornelius Horner fell from the back of the 
tender of the freight train on which he wai 
brakeman, last week, and was instantly killed. 
He lived in Butler, Lenawee County, where he 
had a wife and four children. 


G. W. Chaplin, of Marathon, Lapeer (0, 
has four stools of rye, each grown from 4 
Single seed, containing from 56 to 82 stalks, 
each one measuring in height from five feet 
eight inches to six feet six inches. 


East Saginaw Herald: Hon. John Barte!, 
of Spalding, had the first new potatoes of the 
season, raised by him, on the 7th, and they 
were very fine. The potatoes in one hill 
were counted, and were found to number %. 


A correspondent of the Eaton Rapids Jour 


by 
ty 


nal thinks Sam Jones was to the Eaton Rapids 


camp-meeting what the clown is to the circus. 
And the architect of this column holds to the 
opinion that he was about as useful anagellcy 
for good as the clown, too. 


The well driven by the village authoritiesof 
St. Louis to secure water for water-works, 
struck a vein which yields seven barrels per 
minute, at a depth of 160 feet. But this big 
flow is at the expense of individual wells, 
which have nearly all been dried up. 


The ladies of the W. C. T. U. at Tonia placed 

11 barrels of ice-water on the streets on the 

8rd, which was the ‘‘ day we celebrate ”’ there, 

and hired & man to keep them full and sup 

plied with ice. One saloon-keeper claims his 

—— were reduced at least $40 by the “ free 
nks.”’ 


Monroe Commercial: Fred. Peters, of this 
city, has a snowflake Holstein calf, two mouths 
old, without a dark hair, brought here from 
Charlotte, N.Y. Sheis a beauty, from thor 
oughbred stock on both sides, and doubtless 
the first and only snowflake Holstein in this 
county. 


The Bay City Tribune avers that about 150, 
000,000 feet of sawdust‘is annually destroy’ 
to produce steam for the mills and salt blocks 
of the Saginaw Valley, thus converting * 
waste product into an economizer, since its 
use lessens the expense of producing both 
lumber and salt. 


Monroe farmers were induced to visit the 
city last week by the receipt of tickets, sent 
through the postoffice, entitling each to one 
of 50 eight-day clocks, to be given away 0 
the day of a show. When the recipients 
reached the city, no clocks materialized, but 
the circus had a big day. 


The Eaton Rapids camp-meeting was ® 
financial as well as religious success. The re 
ceipts were about $4,000, and the association 
will have $100 in the treasury after the out 
standing liabilities, which include payment 
for the grounds and buildings, are made. Sal 
Jones got $100 for his three days’ labors. 


Thomas J. Walker, charged with murdering 
aman ina saloon at Socorro, N. M., in 1885 
hung himself in the jail at Ann Arbor 02 
Sunday. He had been working in the vicinity 
of Ahn Arbor for about a year, and was -— 
tified by a resident of Socorro who brought 
his wife to be treated at the University hos 
pital. 

Suits for damages done by fireworks a04 
hilarious cele 


than the sum 
appropriated for the ‘‘ blow out.” - ae 
3 neat 





well known through her a4 
uring her last 
trip last fall, struck a rock at Fisher's — 
ing, on the St. Lawrence River, and we 

down. Her crew and passengers, numbering 
43 persons, were rescued. The steamer was 
making her first trip between Cleveland ane 
Alexandria City, and her cargo consisted © 
$200,000 worth of silks and other dry goods. 


The Oconto, 














The Saline Observer says: The Ypsilanti 
bonded wheat men, who were billed to ho 
and stand trialin this village, for obtain! 








notes under false pretenses, failed to put in 9° 
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d disgust of i 
pearance, to the sorrow an of in- 
or parties. We understand that one of 

e wheat men went bail for the appearance 
of the others, and the whole lot of them have 
skipped to more congenial, at least safer 
climes, and are now disporting themselves on 
Canada soil. 

‘plainwell Enterprise; A singular acciden; 
pefell Monroe Sweetland at the Fourth of July 
celebration at Otsego. Mr. Sweetland had 

jaced a cartridge, covered with a piece of 
Eo, in view of the crowd, lit the fuse and re- 
tired to await results. In a short time a 
vy explosion took place, the air was filled 
with flying fragments, and Sweetland fell 
pleeding to the ground. A sharp piece of the 

ing tin had struck him on the left side of 
his neck and passed through to the right side, 
completely severing the jugular vein and the 
windpipe. His death was instantaneous. 





General. 


wm. H. Cole, congressman from Maryland, 
is dead. 

Blackleg is raging among the cattle at Clin- 
ton, Ill. 

There were 159 failures in the United States 
last week and 20 in Canada. 


Paul H. Hayne, the Southern poet, died 
last week at his home near Augusta, Ga. 


The losses by fire during the month of June 
in the United States amount to $9,500,000. 


Typhoid fever is epidemic at Waterford, 
Wis.; 50 persons are down with the disease. 


The President has vetoed a bill giving rail- 
roads the right of way through the Indian 
reservations of Montana. 


Fire at Newburyport, Mass., destroyed a 
celluloid factory, which burned so fiercely 
that water had no effect on the flames. 


The New York crop reports indicate hops 
will not be more than one-fourth an average 
crop. Hops have trebled in value within three 


weeks. 


Among 600 emigrants from England who 
arrived in this country last week, were 34 girls 
who came expressly to engage in domestic 
service. 


The estimated loss to the railroad com- 

anies of the Gould system by the strike is set 
down at $3,500,000. The men lost $1,000,000 
in wages. 

A mail bag from the wrecked Oregon was 
found off the coast of North Carolina last 
week, having drifted 400 miles from the scene 
of the disaster. 


The steamer Gazelle ran down the yacht 
Josie at Chicago last week, and Mrs. Henry 
Wilson, wife of E. Wilson, Armour’s confi- 
dential clerk, was drowned. 


The postoffice at Minneapolis, Minn., was 
burglarized on the early morning of the 9th 
and $20,000 in money and stamps taken. The 
burglars drilled into the safe. 


The use of natural gasin Pittsburg manu~ 
factories has done away with the consumption 
of 189,800 bushels of coal per day, and throws 
5,000 men out of employment. 


By the explosion of a kerosene lamp in the 
coal shed of the C. P. railroad at Toronto last 
week 15 cers loaded with coal and 1,000 tons 
of coal in storage were burned. 


John W. Rumsey, member of the Chicago 
board of trade, was **froze out’’ last week. 
He “‘bulled wheat on the down turn and 
peared it going up’’ and got caught both 
ways. 


Dakota suffered a very peculiar storm last 
week, which was asimoon, which raised the 
temperature to 120 degrees. The wind was of 
great velocity, and people and animals alike 
were badly frightened. 


At a picnic at Centerville, 40 miles south of 
St. Louis, last week, ice cream was made in a 
copper kettle that had been unused fora 
year. Seventy-five persons were poisoned 
and two children have died. 


The Anglo-American Insurance Company 
of Washington, which recently went to the 
wall, has outstanding $93,000 and no assets. 
The president of the company left for Europe 
and took the assets with him. 


No rain of any amount has fallen in Western 
Texas for 14 months. In consequence, the 
cattle are starving, the crops a failure, and 
settlers are selling their farms for a song and 
returning to the east in poverty. 


Previous to the opening of the present sea- 
son the building contracts throughout the 
country represented a value of $60,000,000. 
Owing to strikes this value has been reduced 
until at present it represents only about 
$20,000,000. 


The Indian~chief Poundmaker, concerned 
in the Northwest rebellion, is dead, it is said 
through starvation and the neglect of the au- 
thorities. The Indians are furious and have 

performed the war dance, with all its hideous 

ceremonies. 


Nine tourists ‘‘doing’’ the Mammoth Cave 
in Kentucky became separated from their 
party and lost their way. They wandered eight 
hours in the darkness before being rescued, 
and it is needless to say were pretty well 
frightened. 


Life was made such a misery to ex-Ald. 
Waite, of New York, by people who sought 
information of him as a witness against the 
“boodle”’ aldermen, that he asked to be put 
in the house of detention till after he has 
given his evidence. 


_ C.D. Graham, of Buffalo, who has been pre- 
paring to shoot Niagara rapids in a cask, 
made the perilous voyage on Sunday last. He 
entered the river about 300 rods below the 
Cantilever bridge and was picked up at Lewis- 
ton unhurt, except for a slight bruise. 


A raft of logs containing 3,500,000 feet and 
worth $35,000, will leave St. Johns, N. B., for 
New York. The raft is to be towed by an 
ocean steamer. The risk is great, as a heavy 
storm would cause a total loss. The object 
shipping in this shape is to save $8,000 in 

uties. 


While going to a fire a chemical engine be- 
longing to the Chicago fire department was 
overturned, burying two men, John Kelly and 
Robert Lunberg, beneath it. The tank con- 
taining the chemical solution broke and the 
tiquid poured over them. Both received fatal 
injuries, 


_President Cleveland has réceived an invita- 
tion to attend the national encampment of the 

- A. R. at San Francisco in August, from the 
California department. The invitation was 
engraved on a gold plate and was “ accepted,” 
though the President expressed his inabNity 
to be present, 


Thos. Nevins, farmer of Wytheville, Va., 
Sold a load of wheat and got drunk on the 
Proceeds. His son attempted to quiet him, 
but Nevins shot him dead. When he sobered 
enoigh to know what he had done force was 
necessary to prevent him from committing 
Suicide. What a temperance sermon! 


The first instance in which a case of te- 
tanus, or lockjaw, has ever been cured has 
ust been brought to a successful conclusion 
at Bronxville, N. J. Morphine and stimu- 
4ants, such as brandy, whisky, etc., were used 
in largequantities. The case was very severe, 
‘but the patient has entirely recovered. 


Five hundred Mormon converts, mostly 
tom Scandinavia, arrived at New York yes- 
terday. The peculiar institution of Mormon- 
ism will never be wiped out so long as its em- 
‘ssaries are permitted to send here the con- 
verts they make among the ignorant classes 
of foreign nations, without let or hindrance. 


Lemuel Close, brakeman on the Lake Shore 
toad, was overcome by the terrible heat last 
Week and fell between the cars, being crushed 
a & shapeless mass. He had taken the 
— on the road during the strike and the 
i es switchmen and their sympathizers 
“tt the body where it fell and cursed the dead 
‘man vigorously. 


Judge Barrett, of New York, directed pro- 
ofan to be commenced against the editor 
oan Volks Zeitung, a German newspaper 
iu ch made threats against the members of @ 
thes ® boycotting case. The editor defied 
jo judge and his court, and is ‘ willing to be- 
ae &martyr.”” A few days of prison fare 

‘ alittle taste of American law will ‘cool 
) ardent blood” and make him less martyr- 

€ in spirit, 
nt. Nellie Davis, of Chicago, was separated 
- te her husband, T. E. Davis, of Boston, 
fro ut four years ago, but obtained no divorce 
Carl im. Recently she became engaged to 
riea Na nay of Chicago, and was to be mar- 
hag him as soon as her family and herself 

~ removed to Nevada. The knowledge that 
rte drifting into bigamy, coupled with 
State o2 Courage to tell her betrothed the true 
®of affairs, caused the unfortunate woman 


tog . S, 
tmnt Suicide hy shooting herself on the 





Woreign. 
Cholera is increasing in Italy. 





NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 








HOLSTEIN 
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no two year olds have ave 


Three Cows have ave over 
Five Cows have pe 


-FRIESIAN CATTLE! 


LARGEST HERD AND LARGEST AVERAGE MIL 
OnE GE MILK 


co 
ed over 1 


BUTTER RECORDS. 


Five cows have averaged 20 lbs. 7 ozs. in a week. 

: Nine cows have averaged 19 lbs. 
11 three year olds have averaged 181 

d 10 lbs. 8 8-10 ozs. in a week. 


oz. in a week 
. 2 ozs. in a week 


his is the Herd from whisk to get foundation stock. Prices low for quality of Stock. 


SMITHS, POWELL & 


LAMB, Lakeside Stock Farm, 8: 


yracuse, N. Y. 


When writing always mention Michigan Farmer. 





THE MOST EXTENSIVE PURE BREDILIVE TOCK 


ESTABLISHMENT (MN THE WORLD ' 





Clydesdale Horses, Percheron-Norm: 
orses, English Draft Horses, Trot “ 
ting-Bred Roadsters, Imported 
French Coachers, Cleveland 
Bays and Shetland Ponies, 
Holstein & Devon Cattle, 


No further evidence is needed of the 
Cars with which our stock has been mee Bey 
the fact that HunDREDs of animals imported and 
sold by us during a career of ten years. every one 
we believe, including a/i kinds and all breeds, is 
now alive and doing well, with the exception of 
only five. We feel safe in saying that no other es- 
_ a a ey hd approach such a 
8 ‘or the le of time and th , 
ber of animals a judtet rn 
0 care and jt ous person will fail to 
welt consider this important fact in making his 
purchases. We invite critical inspection of our 
stock and careful comparison with that of any 
other establishment. 
Prices Low! Terms Easy!' Visitors wel- 
come! Correspondence solicited! Circulars 
free! Mention Micniean Farmer. Address 


POWELL BROS., 


d26tf Springboro Crawford enn, 


5000 Fine Cabbage Plants for $7. 


JOHN PEELLE, Sheridan, Ind, 
515 .3t 








# The Michigan Importation Company, of Hills- 
dale, would call the atteation of breeders to their 
stable of fine Imported Coaching and Draft stock. 
Of Coach horses we make a specialty, as we are 
buying carriage horses and find the right kind, fit 
to ship, very scarce. The American cross bred 
trotting stock does not produce the average re- 
quired market quality, for rangy, salable carri- 
age horses, for use, beauty, style and action, for 
the great demand of the eastern markets. 
Farmers raising colts from full blooded, im- 
ported stallions find their stock will develop 
Zoune. break easily, sell and make money, as 
hey are sure to breed quality and good sellers. 
This is a matter of fact and sure of success. 
Parties wishing to [eg m0 & first-class coach 
— will find the right kind here, as we are re- 





tional government stock. 

getic, married man to act as foreman on farm; 
every particular. Address D. E 
ences, and former experience. 


ceiving r ar shipments from Mr. DeLangle of 
France, who buys nothing but the approved na. 
W. H. SMITH, BRO. & CO., 
al3tf Hillsdale, Mich. 
We wanta good 
F 0 R E M A pushing, ener- 
must thoroughly understand farming and stock 
raising. Wife must be a good 7 in 
Care of MicHigaN FARMER, Detroit, Mich. 
3" State number in family, nationality, a 
Five Million Celery Plants 
FOR SALE. 





ue-8 





FOR SALE. 


Two breeding pens of Wyandottes of good 
strains for sale cheap. Address 
j13-3t OSCAR HOPKINS, Romeo, Mich. 








An annex to the University at Brussels 
burned last week. Loss $200,090. 


The Russian government is pressing the 
Porte to pay the indemnity due Russia. 


One hundred and seventy persons, including 
some English residents, lost their lives in the 
voleanic eruptions in New Zealand, where 
several extinct volcanoes suddenly became 
active. 


Gladstone’s home rule bill was defeated at 
the English elections last week. Gladstone’s 
minority is hopeless; the purely agricultural 
constituencies voting largely for the conserva- 
tive candidates. 
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‘The Niagara Falls Route.” 








TH MICHIGAN CeNTRAL enjoys peculiar ad- 
vantages as a route for thé Western man who 
travels eithér for business or pleasure. In 
connection with the New York Céntral and 


Boston & Albany, it forms the Direct and 
Great Central Route to Syracuse, Albany, 
New York and Boston, to which points it runs 
through cars. This is the direct route to 
Richfield, Clifton, Ballston and Saratoga 
Springs, the Adirondacks, Catskills and the 
Hudson, and is the only route that passes di- 
rectly by and in front of Niagara Falls, and 
gives the passenger a satisfactory view of the 
Falls from the car window or platform. Trains 
stop at Falls View, where the finest views are 
obtained, for the express purpose of per- 
mitting the traveler to enjoy the scene to the 
best advantage. 

At Niagara Falls connection is made with 
the Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburgh Rail- 
road, running through cars to Clayton, where 
the steamers are taken for the Thousand 
Islands, Alexandria Bay and Montreal; and to 
Fabyan’s and Portland, through the heart of 
the glorious White Mountain region. 

With the Canadian Pacific it forms the di- 
rect route to the great Canadian cities of To- 
ronto, Ottawa, Montreal and Quebec, and to 
the wonderful lake and river scenery, full of 
delight to the tourist, the hunter and the fish- 
erman, so recently opened to the world. 

Nearer home its own lines offer a score of 
delightful summering places: Diamond Lake, 
with its emerald isle in brilliant setting; 
Sister Lakes, a restful refuge for the weary 
within easy reach of the city; Higgins, 
Houghton, Otsego, Mullet, Burt and Crooked 
Lakes, full of sport for the enthusiastic dis- 
ciples of Izaak Walton; Topinabee, the site of 
the Northern Hay Fever Resort Association, 
and, above and beyond all, the wonderful 
weird island of Mackinac, gem of the northern 
seas, paradise of the tourist and sportsman, 
washed by a crystal flood, bathed in an at- 
mosphere of purity, and crowned with a halo 
of aboriginal tradition and historical associa- 
tion. 

Altogether no road offers to the traveler 
more enchanting routes than those described 
and pictured in the beautiful little book called 
‘In Summer Days,’’ which O. W. Ruggles, 
the. General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
Chicago, Ills., willsend to any address on re- 
ceipt of a couple of stamps for postage. 


aaa 











In hundreds of cases Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
by purifying and enriching the blood, has 
proven a potent remedy for rheumatism. 
Hence, if you suffer the pains and aches of 
this disease, it is fair to assume that Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla will cure you. Give it a trial. 






NIAGARA. 


STOCK FARM, 


Buffalo, N.Y. 


Pure-Bred Shorthorns, 


OF THE FOLLOWING 


BATES FAMILIES 


Duchesses, 
Barringtons, 
Kirklevingtons, 
Cambridge Roses, 
Oxfords, 

Wild Eyes, 

Craggs, 

Etc. Etc. 


BULLS IN SERVICE: 
The Imported Grand Duke Bull, 
Grand Duke of Connaught 56308 ; 
The Imported Oxford Bull, 

Knight of Oxford 2d (43440) 39549 
The Duchess Bull, 

Duke of Niagara. 











The Niagara herd was established by animals 
aelected in England and bas been added to at dif- 
ferent times since by other importations and now 
ranks as one of the finestin the country. Stock 
for sale at reasonable prices. 


Wx. H. Gipson, Bronson. RvMSEY, 
‘ ‘Manager. Proprietor. 


GRAND RAPIDS HERD 


HOLSTHIN-FRIRSIANS? 








up to two ages. 
ulle Prins Midl 


M. L. SWEET, 


23 Pearl Street, (Sweet's Hotel Block), 
Grand Rapids, Mich 
sep2- ‘ 


BATES & BATES-TOPPED 
BULLS. 


We have the 
above namber 
of grand yo 
ontnais teres 
Come and see 
=e. Don’t 


write. 
No fancy 
prices. Ican 





-~— — in 
c! % 

‘Among the lot 
areseveral pure 
Bates Bulls fit 
to head any 
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herd in America. I have Young Ma 
Young Phylises, RoeabeMas, Arabellas, Ade- 
laides, Roan Duchesses, ateas, Lady Eliza. 
beths, Peach Blossoms, etc. Part of these ani- 
mals are of my o wn breeding, others are from the 
celebrated Side View and Maple Wood Herds of 
T. Corwin Anderson and Clayton Howell of Mount 
Sterling, Kentucky. 

JAMES M. TURNER, 


Springdale Farm, Lansing, Mich. 


DIREOTORY 


- OF — 


Michigan Breeders. 





CA'TTLE.—Shorthorns. 
A CHANDLER, breeder of Shorthorn cat- 





tle Shropshire sheep and Essex swine. 
fo:3 abe, Correspondence solicited. Jerome. 





D. DeGARMO, Highlan 
. breeder of Shortnorn Cattle. 
half a mile north of station. Young stockfor sale 


at reasonable prices. myl 





E. ANDREWS, Maple Valley Stock Farm, 

Williamston, Ingham Co., breeder of thor- 

oughbred Shorthorns of good families. Also 
agent for the Celebrated Champion Creamer. 





A J. COOK, Owoss0, breeder of Shorthorn 
. Cattle, Poland China swine and Shropshire 
sheep. Stoek for sale. Write for prices and 
reedin 020°85t£ 


b Ze 


P. COOK, Brooklyn, Jackson Co., breeder 
of Shorthorn Cattle. Good families repre- 
sented. Bull Major Craggs at head of herd. 
Choice young bulls for sale. Aly 


RTHUR ANDERSON, Monteith, Allegan 
Co., breeder of Shorthorn cattle, established 
| ape with Romeo 27750 by 28d Duke of Air- 
drie and Minnie’s Duke b —— Duke 3d 
37624 at head. Correspondence solicited. 
re. ¥F. Oceola Center, 


. BATCHELER, 

ton Co., Mich., breeder of Shorthorn 
cattle. Herd consists of Young Marys ana Phyllises 
Young bulis and heifers for sale. Also Merino: 
sheep. Terms reasonable. myé-ly 














HARLES F. MOORE, breeder of pure bred 
Shorthorn cattle, St. Clair, Mich. for 
Sale. Correspondence promptly attended to. 


HARLES FISHBECK, Lakeside Stock 

Farm, Howell, Livingston Co. Breeder of 

Shorthorns. Herd headed Cee: bull Baronet, 

Belle Bates 47411, Belle Duchess, Cambria’s Vic- 

to Stapleton Lass, Selinas and Bright Eyes 
es. Young stock for sale. Junes-ly 


\ HIBBARD & SON, Bennington, Sniawas- 
C see Co., breeders of "ghorthorn cattle, Berk- 
shire swine and Merino sheep. All stock record- 
ed. Stock for sale. 


R. BACKUS, Springdale Stock Farm, 
WHliamston, laghen Co., breeder of thor- 











oughbred Shorthorns, Vermont and Mich bred 
Merino Sheep and Percheron horses. Stock for 
sale. Correspondence solicited. jel?-ly 





Daz P. WILCOX, Forest Hill Stock Farm 
Breeder of thoroughbred Shorthorns. Stuck 
for sale. Correspondence solicited. Improved 
farm of 80M acres, with good buildings for sale. 
Postoffice address Riley, Clinton Co. n27-ly* 


M. UML, Brookside Herd, Ypsilanti. Choice 
Shorthorns of the best milking and beef 
making qualities for sale. Correspondence so- 
licited. jny20-ly 


e, Ionia, Ionia Co., 
Shorthorns. Prin- 








P. KELSEY, Clay Ri 
1 breeder of thoroughbre 


cipal families Young et. Phyllis, G e and 
Pansy. Also recorded Berks Poland 
Chinas.Correspondence solicited, algiy 





8S. BURNETT & SON. breeders of Short- 
horn cattle. All stock registered. Residence, 
four and a half miles east of Bancroft, Shia- 


WwW WHITFIELD & SONS, Lakeside 
Stock Farm, Wate Oakland Co., breed- 
ers of bred cattle and 
Hampshire sheep. Stock for sale. el-ly 

—_________] 


_ Holstein-Friesians. 











Shropsbire Downs. 
G: 8) sheep are the coon 
woo] in 


. Oldest 4 
Unexcelled by any. Choicest stock at moderate 
rates. Wesiey J. Garlock, Howell, Mich. 





A UNDERWOOD, Addison, breeder and 
dealer in Holstein-Friesian cattle. Stock 
for sale, Correspondence solicited. 


AVIN LONGMUIR, re, ae of 
ure bred — sheep Berkshire 
swine, Stock for sale. , 916-26 





HIAS. F. GELLMAN, ‘Fenfeid Stock 
Farm’’ Pewamo. Breeder ana dealer in thor- 
oughbred Holstein Friesian Ca 
Sheep. . arrly 


E R. PHILLIPS. Bay City, breeder and im- 
porter of Holstein-Friesian Cattle. Correspon 





ttle and Merino | bred Shrops' 


promptly answered. 


EWIS WILLEY, P. Tonia | 
breeder of 8) bite Pewee frome te 

















dence solicitea, Inten archasers invited to 
awe stock. The mutton sheep of the world. myl-04 
OHN ABBOTT, Lapeer, Lapeer Co , breeder OGS.—Berkshires Suffolks, 
of pure-bred 1 Holatela-fitesian Cattle, Te. eat s & 
cumse a ._ Choice young stock for sale. 
Prices moderate. Office over First National Bank. Dire pt Bam peer aan feaute, 
recorded stock. Stock for sale. 


M. STERLING. Monroe, breeder of pure 
Holetein-Friesian cattle. Stock for sale. Cor- 
respondence and personal inspection solicited. 


OCKCHICKAMA HERD of Holstein-Frie- 
sian cattle. Cows and heifers, and calves of 
both sexes are now offered for sale at reasonable 
peices from this splendid herd. Address F. W. 
UNHAM, West Bay City, Mich. j 


OWLEY & PHILLIPS, Orchard Side 
Herd, breeders of thoroughbred registered 
Holstein-Friesian cattle P.O. address either 
Utica or Mt. Clemens, Macomp Co. Mich. my27 











EORGE B. OOLE, Lansing, breeder of 
registered Berkshire pigs ; 
Clermont and Souvenir families. 

folk pigs di 





pondence invited. ny19°6-1y 
G. CAVAN. Bramp' Ont., importer, 
= purebred Berk: 


PA breeder - mores 
Stock fe ‘ 
swered. seine _— ee 








Poland-Chinas, 





TONE & BIGGS, Hastings, breeders of thor- 
oughbred Holstein-Friesian eattle. Josh 912 

by Ebbo at head. Stock for sale. Write for 
prices and catalogue. d9-ly 


B. CLARK, Hillsdale, breeder of thor- 
- onghbred Holstein-Friesians from — 
013-6m 





©. BOWEN, Wixom, breeder of pure-bred 
Poland-China swine. A)] Breede 

im Ohio P. C. Record. Oholee stock for sale 
HAYES, Ithaca, Gratiot Co., breeder 

("brea Foland Cntnas. Stories {Ee 





recorded in Ohi 
land China Record. Young stock for sale m3 














edstock. Stock for sale, prices to suit the times. 0c18-lyt 
K. SEXTON, Howell, importer and breed- . 
eerof thoroughbred Holstein-Friesian Cattle. fe ig lant AB geno Bed P vay - 4 
Stock farm, three miles south. 018-1y | and shipper of pure bred Poland China swine and 
==: | Southdown sheep. dence solicited. 
Jerseys. W. JONES, Richland, breeder of pure-bred 





ATES & MARTIN, Grand River Herd of 
Jerseys. Old Noble and Albert 44 f 

ice yo stock for sale. Address, No. 10 Ca- 

nal St., Grand Rapids. Farm five miles east of city 


Sareyer Bioccetiie Manian Sacithrd of 
a of the es and o 
the best strains. Houdan c) ckens " 830-ly 





Poland-Chinas. My breeding stock all 
corded in both the Ohio "nd American Poland. 
China Records. aug4- 





F. HARRINGTON, Paw Paw, breeder of 
pure bred Poiand Chinas. All stock in Ohio 

a iets on - cinch net alin foe sels. 
reeding ster erino sheep. Corres- 
pondence invited. 





J.G. DEAN, Hanover, high-class Jerseys 

of the Rioter-Alphea and Grand Duke 
Alexis strains. Pedro Star 11386, son of Pedro 
3187, at the head of the herd, Registered Merino 
Sheep. 88 ly 


L, LINTZ, Oak Ridge Stock Farm, Roches- 
H. tor, Gakinnd Oo. breeds of are Poland- 
nn a at stock ge mp t ory noted 

‘amilies, an re 8 recorded in Ohi 
P. C. Record. Stock fot sale. f2-ly 





Herefords. 





G. HART, Lapeer, breeder of Percheron, 
- Cleveland Bay and Trotting bred Roadster 
horses; Hereford and Galloway cattle; Merino 
sheep and Cheshire hogs. Farm adjoining city 
limits ; residence and breeding and sale stable in 
the city. Stock for sale; visitors welcome, jas 


IVERDALE STOCK FARM, Metamora, 
Lapeer Co., Hereford Cattle, Merino Sheep, 
and Berkshire Swine. Allstock registered. Cor- 


respondence solicited. Address Geo. Stone, M’gr. 


dig oy FOSTER, Elm Grove Stock Farm 
Flint, Genesee Co., breeder of Hereford cat- 
tle (Lord Berwick 2d at head), Cotswold and 
Shropshire Sheep, Berkshire swine, Road and 
Tro horses, With stallions Flint and Mam- 
brino Gift, Jr., in the stud, with eleven mares of 
Mambrino and Hambletonian breeding. Stock 











F you want pure Poland-China swine of best 
strains of blood or choice —_ Merinos 
pe tage me or see my 8' 
¥ e elsewhere. C. M. 
ashtenaw Co., Mich. 





‘NEW ADVERTIGHMENTA, 


L.W. & 0. BARNES, 


— PROPRIETORS OF — 


“LAKE VIEW” STOCK FARM, 


Byron, (Shiawassee Co.) Miche 








Breeders ot pom bred Poland Chins swine and 
red Merino sheep. Swine recorded in O. 
Record. Our herd is one of the finest and 








Breeder of Twenty Leading Varieties of 


Thoroughbred Land and Water Fowls. 


Also Fancy Pigeons, Rabbits, F ete. Send 
—s the handsomest ‘ee free circa- 
lar pi ation mee i o¢ee for hatching, ete. 








, 







Oak Ridge Stock Farm 


Rochester, Oakland Co., 
breeder of pure Poland 

Swine. ‘All stock bred tronie 
most noted families and all 

ing stock recorded in Ohio P. G. 


Record. Stock forsale. I ales 
breed the follo 


pus: Wyando 

. Leg’ Ww. 

en Polish, | peeing P o- - pF 
well u the s 

pgs in season and stoc< at all times for sale. 


ite for what you want to H. L. LINTZ, Roches- 
ter, Oakland On. Wich. ” a6-18 



















i‘ 





Chester Whites, 


MOS S. CRAPSER, “ River Grove” stocs 

FS - pono home gn Genesee Co., bp 
ure- impreved Chester Whi 

best strains, Stockffor sale. ye2-ly 


OSEPH LINDSAY, Fairlawn 
Allegan Co. breed 
bred Chester Whites. 
ral rown Legho ‘yandottes. 
White Crested Black Polish, Golden Polish and 
Chinese Geese. Write for what you want. 


W. TUBBS, Delhi Washtenaw 
e breeder of pure Suffolk and Chester wie 
Swine. Choice stock for sale. 




















EORGE W. STUART, Grand Blanc, Gene- 

see Co., breeder of thoroughbred Shorthorn 

Cattle, Registered Merino Sheep, and Jersey Red 
Swine. Correspondence solicited. jai?-ly* 











e 
solicited. 








Devons. 





G W. ARMS, Portland, breeder of Shorthorn 
cattle of the Young Mary and other — 
8 of blood. Young bulls foz sale. lyt 


ENRY LESSITER, Oakdale Stock Farm, 
breeder of thoroughbred Shorthorns. Stock 
for sale. Correspondence comply, answered. 
P. O. address, Gra Kent Co., -  jald-ly 


H. HINDS, Stanton, Montcalm Co., breed- 
. er of Shorthorn Cattle and American Merino 
Sheep. je2i-ly* 


L. MILLS, Bancroft, Shiawassee County, 
- breeder of Shorthorn cattle. Families repre- 
sented: Pomona, Phyllis and Young Mary. Cor- 
respondence will receive prompt attention. 
je20'6-26,%etp 











mee 





| W. CALKINS, All Allegan Co., 
. breeder of pure and h bred Devon cat- 
tle. A prize ad herd. Stock for sale 
Correspondence solicited. 








SHEEP—Merinos. 


A. WOOD, Saline, Mich., breeder of thor 
oughbred Merino Sheep. “A large s 
constantly on hand. j 


E. LOCKWOOD, Was Macomb 
County, breeder of stered Merino Sheep 
Atwood Stock, descended directly from the 
— flock, Stock for sale, Correspondence 
80 











, J A. DEVINE, Hofy, vreeaé? of Shorthorn 
. Cattle of well-known strains of blood. Cor- 
respondence invited. 018-lyt 





AMES D. BOTSFORD, Osceola, Centre. 
o) Tivingston Co. Breeder of thoroughbred 

orthorns, registered and grade Merino Sheep. 
Stock for Sale. June3-ly 


IAS. E. py ee Marshall, Mich., 

breeder of Merino Sheep. registered in 
ermont and Michigan Registers. Size, form and 

density of fleece specialities, ay-13-ly 





etamora, 
er Co., breeder of thoroughbred registered 


Cee: Co. & FELLOWS, M La- 
e sheep. Stock for sale. myl8-ly 





AMES MOORE, Milford, Oakland Co., Mich., 
breeder of Shorthorn Cattle of leading tribes, 
herd headed by Gloster Wild Eyes 56239. Also 
Hambletonian and Percheron horses, Highland 
Scotch sheep and Jersey Red swine. 





J E. FISK & SON, Johnstown, Barry Ceunty, 
. breeders of Shorthorn cattle, istered Amer- 
ican Merino 1 and _ Poland. swine, 
Plymouth Rock and Wyandotte fowls. Stock for 
sale. Correspondence invited. P. O. Bedford, 
Ca)houn Co., Mich. 


LESSITER, Jersey, Oakland Co., breeder of 
J . Shorthorn Cattle, hropshire and Southdown 
Sheep. Stock for sale. 











OHN McKAY, Ro Macomb Co., breeder 


of Shorthorn cattle. ) bulls and heifers 
for sale. Correspondence soli 





Pp men ing SYKES, North Plains Stock Farm, 
breeder of thoroughbred Shorthorns. Fashion- 
able families and color fret) ;. stock for sale; cor- 
respondence solicited. Muir, Ionia Co. digiy 





CHOICELY BRED 


A.J. Cc. C. 


JERSEYS FOK SALE 


Four fine young bulls from the herd of Wni. 
Simpson, of New York: 

Chunk (15647) by Mercury (482). 

Amber (15644) by Mercury Jr. (7490), he by 
Mercury (432) 

Marvelous Gopee) by Representative (6982), 
he by Mercury (432). 
Head Rioter (14903), by Eddington (2250), 
he by Rioter 2d (469), sire of Eurotas (2454). 


Young cows and heifers by Merc 432), Rex 
1330), Hidington (2250), Le Broca's Prize 3950) 
uke of Willow, Grove (4818) winner ¢ me arst 
swee es prizes, and Pe 
Pedro (3187 r vee of Pedro Alphea 18860), rate 26 
lbs 2% ozs butter in seven days. 
All the _ are —s — of as) A ~ 
hea’? and imported stoc! ercury 8 
of twenty cou with records from 14 lbs to 19 lbs 
18 oze in seven days. Prices low. Address, 


W. J. G. DEAN, Hanover, Mich. 


Percheron Horses | 


Island Home Stock 
Fai G 













~~ tal 

scriptive catalogues 
’ mailed to applicants. 
SAVAGE & FARNUM, Detroit, Mich. 


TO CLOSE OUT! 


I have a number of well-bred Canada Clyde 
mares and some roadster stock which I offer at 
very low prices to close out. Will sell the entire 
lot to one party, or will divide as desired. The 
stock consists of the fo.lowing: 


CLYDESDALES. 

Seven brood mares; one high grade stallion four 
years old; two high grade stallions two years old; 
five two year old geldings; one three year old 
gelding ; four suckers. 


ROADSTERS. 


Three brood mares; seven colts one year old; 
three suckers. 
For particulars address, C. F. MOORE, 
St. Clair, Mich, 


A Few Thoroughbred Hamprhire-Downs 


FOR SALE. Some nice ram and_ewe_ lambs, 











well grown and bred from imported stock. For } 





M. B. ARMSTRONG, 


articulars address 
ja3-im North Farmington, Mich. 


ELLEY & FLINT, Kelley’s Corners, Lena- 
wee Co., breeders of thoroughbred Shert- 
horns—Rose of Sharon, White Young Mary, 
Phyllis and @ families. e Belle Duke 
8d 10644 at head. Stock for sale. 816-ly 


L. BROOKS, N: Oakland Co., breeder of 
thoroughbred Shorthern cattle and Jersey Red 
swine; for sale. Write for prices. my29 








N. OLMSTED, Burr Oak F Muir, 
L Ionia Co., breeder of Shorthorns. Stock for 
sale. Correspondence solicited. jal-ly* 





A. GROW, Highland, Oakland Co., breed: 


M er of Shorthorn cattle, erino 
sheco and Poland China swine. Write for prices, 


DAVIDSON, Tecumseh, Lenawee County. 

. breeder of Shorthorn Cattle. A few choice 

ung females for sale, Aleo some y bulls. 
Sorrespondence will receive prompt attention. 


B. HAYES, Eldorado Stock ¥arm, breeder 
of Shorthorns of the Young Mary, Phyllis, 
etc., families. Young animals f 
breeder of Norman Percheron stock with imp. 
Eldorado at the head of the stud. Correspondence 
solicited. P. O. address Muir IoniaCo. dilly 


ORTON FITCH, 8: Kent Co., breeder 
N of thoroughbred fhorthorns. Stock from 
good 7 











families for sale. Write for b 
prices. 


SNOW & SON, Oaklawn Park Stock Farm, 
Kalamazoo, breeders of tho: hbred Shert- 
Bibi, Golues Pipa aad White Rose: 
an 
pondence promptly answeréd. 


CHAFFEE, oe eee Co., breeder 
S ot Shorthorn ca erino and Poland 
swine Ah stock recorded, Stock for sale 





Corres- 





‘} elsew’ 


BURLINGAME & SON, B Shiawas- 

see Co., breeders of registered Merino sheep 
of Rich blood; also Shorthorn cattle. Stock for 
sale. Correspondence invited. , 





E B. WELCH, Paw Paw, breeder of thor- 
-.oughbred Merino sheep. Atwood rams, 
Rattler and Little Giant, at head of flock. Stock 
for sale. my26-ly 





M. DEAN, Maple Avenue Stock Farm, Pe 
I Co., breeder and dealer in Im- 
rinos. All stock 


and descended from Vermont flocks. Also 
tered Poland China Swine.. Stock for sale. - 
respondence solicited, 


i oO. woop, Saline 
Sale. 


Mich, Breeder of 
aco eee Young Stock For 








= ASHLEY, Belding, Ionia Co., 
breeder of thoroughbred regi: Merino 
sheep. Stock for sale. Auldiy. 





of Vermont and chigan 
oughbred Merino sheep. Stock for sale, 


AMES McGREGOR & SON, . Metamora, 
Lapeer Co., breeders of thoroughbred —— 
erino Sheep. Stock for sale. myl3-y 


J ©. THOMPSON, Macomb County, 
Merino 


L. HOYT, yo g he egg Co., breeder 
thor 








heep; also Polang- Chine Mowe stone: 
; also Po ‘or sal 
Geusecpeniinn ce solicited. maye-iy? 


EVARTS SMITH, Ypsilanti, breeder of thor: 
* oughbred Merino Sheep, in Verment 
Joe Rams le of my own breed- 


‘ with recent selections from some of 
best flocks in Vt, Examine 
here 431-3 
E. 
e 


Washtenaw Co., breed- 


ermont registered Meri- 
sheep. 8 for sale. mril-ly 


7 

H. SNOW, Birmingham, Oakland Co., 
-_ breeder of registered Merino eheep. Stock 
bred from the of J. Evarts Smith and J.C. 
Thompson. Stock for gale, j1-6m. 


8. WOOD, Saline, Washtenaw Or breeder 
of Vermont and Mi registered - 
Jie Merino Sheep. 8' for sale. 


OHN = Grand River hin | Stock 
8 aie pon og A Berkshire ie 





tbe 





r of thoroughbred 





J 
J 














for sale. 
HATHAWAY, Addison, Lenawee 
Rs on ‘iu Vermont and Michigan Bogie 
e 
fers.” Rams and Ewes for saleof my own breed- 
ing, together with selections from of the 
best flocks in Vermont. 
©. LOMBARD, Addison, Lenawee Co., breed 
er of Vermont and eo registered thor- 
oughbred Merino sh 8 for sale. Cor- 
respondence invited. s16-ly 





H. Biurwoop Rose Corners, P. O. ad- 

ls Fenton Genesee Go, bresder of 
Shorthorns. Stock of both sexes forsale. Cor- 
respondence will receive prompt attention. n26 26 


oci4-ly 





E. BOYDEN, rietor Spring Brook 

Stock Farm, Delhi Mills, Washtenaw Co., 
breeder of Shorthorn Cattle and Merino 8) 
Young stock for sale. Correspondence solici' 





Herd 
headed by the Bates buil Kirklevington Lad 2nd 
46393, and Hero 4th 43940. 


« FISHBECK & SON, Woodland Steck 
Farm, Howell, breeders of Shorthorn cattle 
of Victoria, Rosemary and es tribes. 








Correspondence solicited. ani :87 
Ww BALL, Hamburg, Li Co., breed- 
er of Shorthorns. cipal families. Rose 


of Sharon, Young Mary; Young Phyllis and Cruik- 
shank. Also breeder of thoroughbred American 
Merinos of the best blood as well as the most 
thoroughly practical. 





& ALEX, McPHERSON. Howell, 
. breeders of Shorthorn cattle. Prin- 





Mich. 
ci families Water: Young Phyllis, Flat 
Greek Young Marys and Oxford Rainy 


Ww ©. SMITH, Brookdale farm, breeder of 
reeder thoroughbred registered Merino meng ‘The 


J. GAGE, South Lyon, Mich., breeder of 

pure Jersey Red swine; also stered 

Merino sheep of mee “ . Stock for sale. 
m: 











wassee Co. Stock for sale. for sale. m27-ly 
—— —__; 
A. BRADEN, Victoria Stock Farm, Bancroft, 
7 amp prg o., ys A be — — —— Galloways. Cheshires, 
orns of the Victoria an eton Lass MD Whiten 
f herd. W. FITOH, How Livingston brees 
ae J de WICKES, & 00.) Colby, Montcalm L.swanedinn due weaken. 
oe a of See rag we eg Correspondence promptly answered. oT-ly 
‘RANK E. IVES, Hickory Kidge Stock | #24 tercheron horses, p. Magog in stu 
Farm, Unadilla, Liv fon, Do. Sreodar of TITSWORTH, hemp an Tuscola Os. 
thoroughbred Shorthorn of good families. Stock 3 —_. Mery rsceamyo et Johns A epee OMer pa iy proved Cheshire 
a .O. Breed erican e—a specialty. e o . 
a jyl-ly Merino sheep and Essex hogs. Correspondence | Solicited. j baa 











Duroc-Jerseys. 


8. ae Wixom breeder of bred 
swine; choice young stock 








. Duroc Jersey 
for sale, oR04tt 
OHN W. FOSTER, Flint, Genesee 
J troster and shipper of" pare bred Duroc Ser 
and Black-' Red game fowls, jy@-13 








POULTRY, 


F ©. ARMS, Portland, breeder of high-class 
‘ ht Brahmas of the Duke of York strain. 
flintstvaten Circu:ar sent free. 


IGH OLASS ht Brahmas and Pekin 
Ducks, bred inet sponse birds, for sale 


y, in pairs or trios. Eggs in season. Prices 

uality. considered. Address J. F. 

pete S, Hiliedale, Mich, miro 

oan tune peti. Bi 
© and fancy 


and Singié-Cow 


Send for illustrated circular, 3 

















licants, and to customersef 
t contains about 130 


Will be mailed FREE toall 
jast without ordering it. 
600 ‘Mustrations, prices, accurate descri; 


to all, os G % for it. 
D.M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Michigan. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 


$1 per Setting after June i. 
A 100 Page Poultry Book Free with 
Each Setting, 
Send for Circular. Address 


TLSUTTON, Sutton, Lenawee Co,, Mick: 
GF sakes a epactaiy of tric Rett 


'ymouth Roc 
r) ens of the 








stock. My chicks are raised by the 

natural way. For good size, color, hardiness an@ 
egg-production m t. Write 
for price list and monials. my18-18t 





ORANGEDALE POULTRY YARDS 


O. W. Bliss, Proprietor, Orange, Mich., br 
er of Light Brahmas, Plymouth » yee 
— oma Janae fow 32 gg ye gene of 
eal aapinateat mando 





OUIS MEYER, Brighton, breeder of 
clas ht 
Rocks, Bree heseaen ligeet ans eae ducks. 
Bronze turkeys and louse geese. Chicks and 
eggs for sale in season. 


Na GIDDINGS, Utica, Mich. Breeder of 
the finest strains of Brown and - 
and Todd’s). 


Bor waco ang ata es 
or ing in lig! ets, Sly 18; 
$200 per 26. \ mnyit-18i 


W. McDOWELL, How of 
W ase pour ° ht Bratihas, Fiymouts 
Rocks, a Parte Cochins, Leg. 
and eggs for sale 








hans, Partridge ° 
horns, Ayles' and Rouen Ducks, Bronse Tar- 
Toulouse Geese, stock 
in seagon, write for what you want. de-ly 


RS. W. J. LAWRENCE. B 
breeder of pure-bred Poultry; Light and Dark 
Black Coc! ngs! 
ces renin 
Embden Geese; Bronze Turke Pea fowl; Pear! 
de Stock and 


Guineas, and dealer in cage 
eggs for sale in their season. 020:3m-apl:8m 


———— 
HORSES.—Draft and Trotting, 

















R SALE.—Jersey Cattle: Albert Pansies 

and Coomassies. Bulls Ly Peter Whe 

0 G., Khedive Fancy’s Sen (set And 0 Ge by 
~ CO. ive cy's 8 VU. WU. 
B. B’ BULLOCK, Toledo, Ghtee “2 


Gah aes 


Dexter 
ry; address SI Dexter, Mies 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS { 


I have about Twenty head of fine 


Cows, Heifers and Calves, 


for sale at_reasonable prices and on easy terme. 
Write for lec = reoorda, 


= Stocnridan” Mite. 
CLYDESDALE STALLIONS, 


ones, recorded in both 











and h stud for ‘gale . 
‘and see ‘JAMES M. 
Springdale Farm, a 





annem 


Dansville, Ingham Co., breed- | 


A PHILLIPS. 

er’of Clydesdale horses. tm 
more 2120, and Highland Lad 
Registered stock for sale. 


LONZO SESSIONS, Grand River 
A isiocx arm, toni, breeder of Cleveland Bay 
Roadster horses. Imported Dalesmas 


rted Ear] Dun- 








and Gray Duke in . Stock for sale at al: 
ponies and Saroy Swine. Come and see 67 
write for what you want. 


mae sTOOcK ae, hag Se. 
nat Manteteden Horses and iter- 


ed Merino sheep. Im Trojan 1205 (882) and 
Tat eee sae ak bead of tua. Stallions, Brood 
Mares and Young stock forsale. Correspo’ 





a Per 





and 
187, 1600 in the stud” Stock for sales myst 
Hi tain eet ene 
oouehs and the trotters Neptune and Josqats att 


ler in service. mys: 
. PARS 
Ww gm 


Flushing, Genesee Os. 
horses, with five stallions in the dnd, inctoding 
ictal tas Te, eo oe a 











FOR SALE CHEAP. 


A Jersey bull! Registered A. J, G 
No. 10051. Three yearsold. Or will ahs 
for a good young horse. Address 


H. M. POMEROY. 
jyi4-tf Box 196, Adrian, Mieh. 


Shorthorns For Sale, 


Bulls, heifers, cows, and calves of 
jug strains and sired by high bred bulls. 


B. J. BIDWELL. 
Tecumseh, Mich. 


Greenwood Stock Farm 


Poland-China Swine a Specialty, 
Stock ee tol on Ah es Polana-Ching Record, 





For 





invited, 


B. G@. BUELI. 
Sf Little Prairie Ronde, Cass Oo., Mie? 





ConsTaNTINE St. Jo. Co. Mich. 





JAMES BERRY, 
Somerset Center, Mich. 


Breeder of Holstein-Friesian cattle, Duroe-Jersex 
swine and Bronze turkeys. 


Some fine spring pigs for sale cheap. Do 
you get my prices. _ 


buy until 





H. BERTRAM, Addison, Lenawee Co. 
preeder of Vermont and Michigan Register- 
ed Merino Sheep. Stock for sale. , 89-ly 


. H. BLOW, Flint Valley Stock Farm, 

Thornville, Lapeer County, breeder of reg- 

istered Merino Sheep, Berkshire and Poland China 
Swine, and Plymou' i myi$- 


High-Bred Shorthorn Bulls For Sale, 


Parties desi a first class buli will find it te 
their interest to look our stock over before b 
elsewhere. ‘They are of high individual 
and breeding. 











Prices low; termseasy. A 
WHEELER BRL, 





mr$8i-tf Homer, Calhoun Co., Mie 


Shorthorn Bulls For Sale. | 


Sired by Proud Duke een a to 
Lord Hilthurst 52431, out of 
Mary, —_ Lady Elizabeth, Peri Duchess bn | 
Rose of Sharon cows. Also a few cows and heif- 
ers. Reliabie cna Ce) on hand for dis 
tribution. . CURTIS & eg 

Addison, Lenawee Co., " 

Addison is on the new bauer ghd Ohio Rai} 

toad. Residence connected with State 

















FOR SALE. 


The imported Holstein-Friesian bull Gerardus 
No 2791 8. H. B., 2 yearsold. A sure breeder. 
Nicely marked Will sei] him reasonable. 

ji-2t C.J. WILCOX, Vicksburg, Mich. 
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LOVE’S SEASON. 




















‘Way, never ask, beloved, oh, why so late? 

_“ Mer marvel I could see yet love thee not. 

Meve’s secrets lie within the book of fate, 
Waeiphered and untaught. 


‘Whe self-same star shines in its lofty sphere, 
Phe poet sees and sees a hundred times, 

Before from silvery cloud emerging clear, 
"Fis wooed in deathless rhymes. 


‘Phe self-same melody, unseized, ignored, 
May float for years in the composer's brain, 

@me day he careless strikes his_harp's chord, 
Te find a god-like strain. 


Ana countless suns rise o’er the Summer sea, 
Before that rosy glow the painter caught, 

ransferred to canvass for all time to be 
The fadeless dawn of thought. 


oe soul by soul for years may lay alone, 
Yet side by side; no mortal tongue can tell 
Sew word or smile or look doth make them one. 
"Fherein love's miracles! 


<j te 


WHEN MY SHIP WENT DOWN. 








Sank a palace in the sea, 
When my ship went down; 
Friends whose hearts were gold to me— 
@ifts that ne’er again can be— 
*Neath the waters brown. 
"Phere you lie, O ship, to-day, 
3m the sand-bar stiff and gray! 
You who proudly sailed away 
Prom the splendid town. 


Mow the ocean's bitter cup 

Meets your tre § bling lip; 
Wow your glided halls look up 

From Disaster’s grip. 
Buin's nets around you weave; 
But I have no time to grieve; 
E wil promptly, I believe, * 

Build another ship. 

{Will Carleton. 
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THE ENGINEER'S STORY. 


** This is about it,’’ said John Scott, the 
engineer, as the train slowly crested a long, 
gradual grade. ‘‘You’re atop of the Rocky 
Mountains now, ma’am.”’ 

Eznily Vaughn looked to left and to right, 
amd@ was conscious of a feeling of disap- 
pointment. She had pictured the top of the 
Rocky Mountains as something quite differ- 
ent from this. Here were no frowning 
eights or sudden gulfs, only a wide rolling 
@lateau, some distant peaks which did not 
Wook very high, and far ahead a glimpse of 
Bovrer levels running down into the plains. 
3% seemed hardly worth while to have come 
se far for so little. 

** Really!’ she said. ‘‘But where are the 
monntains? They don’t look nearly so high 
as they did yesterday!’ 

** Naturally, ma’am,’’ responded the en- 
pineer; “things don’t appear sohigh as they 
axe. We're atop, you know.”’ 

**But there’s no look-off, no wonderful 
@istance, as from the top of Mount Wash- 
ington. I confess I am disappointed.” 

**¥t’s kind of queer,’ said John Scott, 
with a dry chuckle, ‘“‘how folks from the 
Hast keep alluding to that ’ere little hill as 
if it were the standard of measurement. We 
don’t think so much of it this way. Why, 
ma’am, you’re about 2,000 feet higher this 
minute than if you was at the top of that 
Bittle shuck of a Mount Washington that 
Shey all think so much of.”’ 

Miss Vaughn smiled, but she experienced 
# shock nevertheless. The New England 
mind does not easily accustom itself to hear- 
ing its sacred mountain thus lightly spoken 
against. : 

**Have you ever seen Mount Washing- 
‘tton?’’ she asked. 

** Oh, bless you, yes!’’ replied John Scott, 

-@heerfully. ‘‘I was raised over to Fryeburg: 
gmd grew up alongside of it. I thought it 
‘was a pretty big concern when I was a boy, 
bat. now—he closed the sentence with a 
short, expressive laugh. 

Miss Vaughn changed the subject. She 
was notoffended. She had grown to like this 
rough, good-natured engineer in the course 
of the three days’ journey, during which, 
favored as a relative of one of the directors 

“of the road, she had several times been 
privileged to ride, as now, in the engineer’s 
eab for a better view of the country. 

*‘ Have ‘you been long on this road?” she 





— Pe ctty near ever since it opened. I run 
the’ third through train that came out of Chi- 
engo, and I haven’t been off the line since, 
winter or summer, except for three months 
gehen I was laid up with a broken leg.”’ 

**This must look very differently in win- 
ter,’” said Miss Vaughn, noting the treeless 
distances, and the snows still glinting on 
the higher peaks to the left. : 

“You may believe itdoes! That first year, 
when the snow-sheds wasn’t built, it was 
terrible. I-was running that train that stuck 
im the snow seven days—perhaps you’ll re- 
member about 4t7it Was inall the papers. I 
sha’n’t ever forget that, not if I live to be as 
old as my grandfather, and he didn’t die till 
he was ninety odd.”’ 

**Tell me about it,’ said Miss Vaughn, 
persuasively, seating herself on the high 
side bench of the cab, with that airof atten- 
tion which is so enticing to the story teller; 
gmusements are few and far between in the 
Rong monotony of the overland journey to 
@elifornia; besides which, Miss Vaughn 

- dearly loved a story. 

**There ain’t much to tell,’’ said John 
Seott, with something perceptible in the 
téme of the feeling that prompts the young 
yocalist to complain of hoarseness. “I 
ain’t any hand at telling things either.” 
Then, won by Miss Vaughn’s appealing 
@yes, he continued: 

**We ran all fair and on time till we was 
about two hundred miles beyond Omaha. 
Then the snow began. It didn’t seem much 
2% first. The women folk in the train rather 
Wked it. They all crowded to the windows 
to see, and the children hurrahed. Any- 
thing seemed a pleasant change after the 
®age-brush, I suppose. But asit went on 
soming, and the drifts grew deep, and the 
ears had to run slow, the older ones began 
%o look serious, and I can tell you that we 

’ who had the charge of the train felt so. 

**We was just between two of the feeding 
stations, and we put on all the steam we 
ould hoping to push through to where pro- 
‘visions could be got in case we had to stop. 
Bat it wasn’t no use. The snow kept com_ 


done without her. 


ooked as big as saucers, and the drifts piled 
so quick that, when we finally stuck, in ten 
minutes no one could see out of the win- 
dows. The train would have been clear 
buried over if the brakeman and the porters 
hadn’t gone the whole length over the roofs 
every half-hour, and swept itoff with brooms 
and shovels aboard, by good luck, or noth- 
ing else could have saved us from being 
banked upright. But it was terrible hard 
work, I can tell you. There wasn’t no more 
laughing among the passengers by the time 
it came to that, and the children stopped 
hurrahing.”’ 

» “Qh, the poor little things! What did 
they do! Were there many on board? Was 


‘| there plenty for them to eat?’’ 


*‘ That was the worst of it. There wasn’t 
plenty for any one toeat. We had stuck 
just midway of the feeding stations, and 
there wasn’t a good deal of anything on 
board besides what the passengers had in theiT 
lunch baskets. One lady she hada tin of 
condensed milk, and they mixed that up for 
the babies—there was ten of them—and so 
they got on pretty well. But there was 
about five other children, not babies, but 
quite little, and I don’t know what they 
would have done if it hadn’t been for the 
young lady.” 

‘The young lady!’ said Miss Vaughn, 
looking up with surprise, for with the words 
acurious tremble had come into the engi- 
neer’s voice, and a dark flush into his 
bronzed face. 

‘© What young lady was that?’’ 

It was a moment or two before John Scott 
answered the question. 

‘J don’t know what she was called,” he 
said, slowly. ‘‘I never knew. She was the 
only one on the train, so we just called her 
the young lady. She was traveling alone, 
but her folks had asked the conductor to 
look after her. She was going out to see a 
relative of hers—her brother, I guess, who 
was sick down to Sacramento. That was 
how she came to be there.”’ 

** Were the children under her care?’’ 

**No ma’am; she was all alone, as I told 
you; but she took them under her care 
from the very first. They had their 
fathers and mothers along—three of them 
had at least, and the other two 
had their mother and a nurse girl—but 
somehow no one but the young lady seemed 
to be able to do anything with them. The 
poor little things was half starved, you see, 
and there wasn’t anything to amuse ’em in 
the dark car, and one of them, who was 
sickly, fretted all day and ’most ‘all night, 
and the mother didn’t seem to have no fac- 
ulty or no backbone to her; but whenever 
the young lady came round, that sick young 
one and all the rest would stop crying, and 
seem just as chipper as if it was summer- 


candy. 

**T don’t see how she did it,’’ he went on, 
meditatively, throwing a shovelful of coal in 
at the furnace door. ‘‘Some women is made 
that way, I suppose. As soon as we see how 
things were going, and how bad they was 
likely to be, that girl kind of set herself to 
keep along. She had a mighty gentle way 
with her, too. You’d never have guessed 
that she was so plucky. Plucky! By George, 
I never saw anything like her pluck.”’ 

‘* Was she pretty?’”’? asked Miss Vaughn, 
urged by a truly feminine curiosity. 

** Well, I don’t know if you’d a called her 
so or not. We didn’t think how she looked 
after the first. She was a slender-built girl, 
and her face looked sort of kind and bright 
both to me. Her voice was as soft—well, as 
soft as a voice can be, and it kind of sang 
when she felt happy. She looked you 
straight in the eyes when she spoke. I don’t 
believe the worst man that ever lived could 
have told that girl a lie if it hadbeen to save 
his life. Her hair was brown. She was dif- 
ferent from girls in general, somehow.’’ 

**T think we may say that she was pret- 
ty,” observed Miss Vaughn, with a little 
smile. 

*‘T ain’t so sure of that. There’s plenty 
of ladies come over the road since that I 
suppose folks would say was better looking 
than she was. But I never see any face 
quite like hers. It was still, like a lake, 
and you seemed to feel as if there was 
depths to it. And the farther you went 
down, the sweeter it got. She never made 
any rustling when she walked. She wasn’t 
that kind.”’ 

Another pause, which Miss Vaughn was 
careful not to break. 

‘¢ T don’t know what them children would 

’a done without her,’’ went on the engineer, 
as if talking to himself. Then with a sud- 
den energy: 
**T don’t know what any of us would’a 
The only trouble was 
that she couldn’t be everywhere at once. 
There was a sick lady in the drawing-room 
at the end of one of the Pullmans.’ She had 
weak lungs, and was going out to California 
for her health. Well, the cold and snow 
brought on a hemorrhage. That was the 
second day after we was blockaded. There 
wasn’t no doctor on board, and her husband 
he was mighty scared. He come through to 
the front car to find the conductor, looking 
as pale’s a ghost. ‘ My wife’s a-dying,’ 
said he. ‘ Ain’t there no medical man on 
the train?? And when he said no, he just 
gavea groan. ‘Then she must die,’ he 
said. ‘ Great heavens! why did I bring her 
on this fatal journey?’ 

** Perhaps the young lady’ll have some 
remedies,’’ suggested one of the porters; for 
we'd all got into the way already of turning 
to the young lady whenever things were 
wrong. 

‘** Well, I went for her, and you never see 
any one so level-headed as she seemed to be. 
She knew just what to do; and she had the 
right medicine in her bag; and in less than 
an hour that poor lady was quite comforta- 
ble, and her husband the most relieved man 
that ever was. Then the young lady came 
along towhere I was standing—there wasn’t 
nothing for me to do, but I was waiting, for 
I didn’t know but there might be—and said 
she: ‘Mr. Scott, I am growing anxious 
about the fuel. Do you think there is plen- 
ty to last? Suppose we were to be kept 
here for a week.’ : 

** Now just think of it! Not one of us 
dumb fools had thought of that. You see 
we was expecting to be relieved from hour to 
hour, for we had telegraphed both ways, and 
the snow had stopped by that time, and 
none of us had any notion it was going to 
be the job it was todig usout. Only the 
young lady had the sense to remember that 
it might take longer than we was calculat- 
ing on. 





I never see it come so. The flakes 


’ 


“ Says I, ‘ If we are kept here for a week, 


time out-doors and the whole train full of 


there won’t be a shovelful of coals left for 
any of the fires, let alone the engine. 

*“**Then don’t you think,’ says she, in 
her soft voice, ‘that it would be a wise plan 
to get all the passengers together in one car, 
and keepa good fire up there, and let the 
other stoves go out? It’s no matter if we 
are a little crowded,’ says she. 

‘* Well, of course, it was the only thing to 
do, as we see at once when it was put into 
our heads. We took the car the sick lady 
was in, so’s she’d not have to be disturbed, 
and we made up beds for the children, and 
somehow all the passengers managed to 
pack in, train hands and all. It was a tight 
squeeze, but that didn’t matter so much, be- 
cause the weather was so awful cold. 

‘* That was the way I come.to see so much 
of the young lady. I hadn’t anything to 
keep me about the engine, so I kind of de- 
tailed myself on to wait on her. She was 
busy all day long doing things for the rest. 
It’s queer how people’s characters come out 
at such times. We gotto know all about 
each. other. People stopped siring and 
ma’am-ing and being polite, and just show- 
ed for what they were worth. The selfish 
ones, and the shirks, and the cowards, and 
the mean cusses who wanted to blame some 
one besides the Almighty for sending the 
weather—there wa’nt no use for any of them 
to try to hide themselves any more than it 
was for the other kind. The women, as a 
rule, bore up better than the men. It comes 
natural, I suppose, for a woman to be kind 
and silent and pale and patient when she’s 
suffering. But the young lady wasn’t that 
sort, either. She was as bright as a button 
all along. You’d have supposed from her 
face she was having just the best kind of a 
time. 

**T can see her now, standing before the 
stove roasting jack-rabbits for the others’ 
suppers. Some of the gentlemen had re- 
volvers, and when the snow got crusted over 
so’s they could walk on it, they used to 
shoot ’em. And we were glad enough of 
every one shot, provisions were so scanty. 
The last two days them rabbits and snow 
water melted in a pail over the stove was all 
we had to eat or drink.’’ 

‘* T suppose there was nothing for you to 
do but to wait,’ said Miss Vaughn. 

** No, ma’am; there wasn’t nothing at all 
for me todo but help the young lady now 
and then. She let me help her more than 
the rest, I used tothink. She’d come to me 
and say, ‘ Mr. Scott, this rabbit is for you 
and the conductor.’ She never forgot any- 
body—except herself. Once she asked me 
to hold the sick little girl while she took a 
sleep. It was mighty pretty always to see 
her with them children. They never seemed 
to have enough of her. All of them wanted 
she should put them to bed, and sing to 


she’d have all five swarming over her at 
once. I used to watch them.’’ 

‘* Well, how did it end?’ asked Miss 
Vaughn, as the engineer’s voice, which had 
gradually grown lower and more dreamy, 
came to a stop. 


train from Cheyenne broke through to us 
on the eighth morning after we was blocka- 
ded. They brought provisions and coal, and : 
we got on first-rate after that. Did the sick 
lady die? No, ma’am. She was living, 
when I last heard of her, down at Santa 
Barbara. ‘Two years ago that was.”’ 
‘¢ And what became of your young lady?”’ 
‘* She left at Sacramento. Her brother or 
some one was down to meet her. I saw 
him amoment. He didn’t look like her.’’ 
*¢ And you never saw her again? You 
never heard her name? 
‘* No, ma’am, I never did.”’ 
The engineer’s voice sounded gruff and 
husky as he said this. He shoveled in coal 
with needless energy. 
‘* Are youa married man?’ asked Miss j 
Vaughn. The question sounded abrupt even 
to herself, but seemed relevant to something 
in her mind. 
sé No.”’ 


them, and tell them stories. Sometimes | 


‘“*Eh? What? Oh!’’--rousing himself. ‘‘It : 
ended when three locomotives and a relief ; 





John Scott looked her squarely in the face 
as he replieds His countenance was rather 
grim and set, and for a moment she feared 
that she had offended him. Then, as he 
met her deprecating gaze, he reassured he, 
with a swift smile. 

‘¢ No, ma’am, Lain’t; and I never shall be 
as I know of,’? he added. ‘‘ Second-rate 
wouldn’t satisfy me now, 1 guess.” He | 
pulled the cord which hung ready to his 
hand and a long screeching whistle rang out 
over the plain, and sent the prairie dogs 
scuttling into their burrows. 

‘““This is a feeding station we’re coming 
to,” he explained. ‘‘ Twenty minutes here 
for supper, ma’am; and it ain’t a bad sup- 
per either. I reckon you'd like to have me 
help you down, wouldn’t you?’’—Harper’s 
Bazar. 
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Wonders of the Oyster. 


The natural and persistent state of oyster 
life is a condition of unclosure, while the 
opposition action of shutting the shell is 
only a transitory and infrequent phase of 
bival existence at the best. There is afford- 
ed a chance for the exercise of mechanical 
expediency in making the open state of the 
shell a matter of ease and one carried: with- 
out effort or exercise of energy. And so it is 
contrived. Suppose that, placing two oyster 
shells in their natural position, we insert a 
piece of india rubber between the valves at 
point where they are hinged together. If we 
now forcibly close the shells by pressure the 
india rubber is compressed. - When we re- 
lease the pressure of our fingers the elastici- 
ty and recoil of the india rubber forces the 
valves apart. In such a fashion, then, does 
nature provide for the constant maintenance 
of the unclosed condition. 

The “‘ligaments’’ of the shell ‘are natural 
elastic pads existing at the hinge-line. By 
their elasticity they keep the valves unclosed. 
There is no strain involved in the action, 
which is a merely mechanical one after all. 
But when the more infrequent act of closure 
has to be performed, then muscular energy 
requires to be displayed. The quick snap of 
the valves reminds usthat muscular exertion, 
even if necessitating vital wear and tear, 
has its corresponding advantage in the 
rapidity and effectiveness with which it pro- 
vides for protection against the entrance of 
disagreeable or noxious elements into the 
internal arrangements of oyster or mussel 
life. There is illustrated here a clear saving 
of life-force and a persistent system of vital 
economies in the substitution of a mechani_ 
cal for a muscular strain where the mainten- 
ance of the open state of the shell is concern- 








ed.—Longman’s Magazine. 


RECONSTRUCTION. 


Two girls sat on a broad veranda of a 
Southern hotel, while a fine, soldierly-look- 
ing man passed slowly by. 

‘* Look, Estelle!’ exclaimed the younger 
of the two girls, ‘‘I dare say there is a true 
Southerner who fought for the ‘Lost 
Cause.’ ’’ 

‘* Yes,” said Estelle, ‘‘and there is your 
brother Tom, and he is bringing thestranger 
here.’’ 

Both the girls fluttered a little, then set- 
tled into feigned unconsciousness of, any 
approach, until they were roused by Tom 
Vaughn’s introduction of his friend, 
Colonel Dalton. Tom informed them the 
Colonel and he had come upon each other 
at the American Legation in Paris and 
had ‘“done the Continent’’ in partnership. 
They were fast friends, therefore, and de- 
lighted to meet, especially in this out-of-the- 
way watering place, where the Vaughn 
family were stopping for the sake of Tom’s 
health—‘‘lost in the infernal swamps of 
Alabama during the war.’’ 

In less time than I have taken to write it 
all four were chatting socially. 

‘* Ah, the South is not what it was!’’ ven- 
tured Camille, at the’ first opportunity. 
‘* What with the war and its consequences, 
we are a Sorry sight indeed.”’ 

‘* Camille here is a regular fanatic,”’ ex- 
plained Tom. ‘*’Pon my word, I don’t be- 
lieve she knows the war is over, but means 
to fight it out to the bitter end.’’ 

‘*-Yes,”’ cried Camille, rising to the full 
glory of four feet eleven, in a cloud of white 
organdie; ‘‘and if the men of the south had 
had the spirit of their sisters they would 
have been fighting yet. Buf a truce to this! 
Colonel Dalton, may I show you our birds?’’ 
And the two were gone, leaving Tom on the 
veranda to make indolent love to his fair 
cousin Estelle. 

As time passed the gallant Colonel, al- 
ways a pleasant companion, was thence- 
forth welcome in the Vaughns’ exclusive 
circle. Camille fell to the Colonel’s care in 
their walks and drives and they came to be 
on excellent terms with each other. 

During the war there had been anengage- 
ment near the old town and many Confed- 
erate soldiers had been buried there in a 
cypress grove, which tender hands had 
since cared for. Colonel Dalton and Miss 
Vaughn had been walking in thisgrove and 
sat down to rest on a rude seat. The mel- 
ancholy notes of the mocking-bird came up 
from the fragrant woods, and Camille, quite 
tired and saddened by the place and its as- 
sociations, spoke softly: 

**T would rather be buried with those 
fellows than live to know my country de- 
feated and her poor-spirited sons forgetting 
their allegiance.’’ 

Colonel Dalton took her hand gently and 
told her that this was the fortune of war. 
The South had fought bravely, but had been 
outnumbered. That when partisan spirit 
should be lost, in the march of time and 
progress, impartial history and the hearts 
of the people would do justice to the brave 
upholders of the ‘‘ Lost Cause.’’ 

Camille’s tears had gradually ceased as 
as she listened, and the little hand lay pas- 
sively in his. 

**Colonel, you never told me what divi- 
sion you were with, nor where you fought.”’ 

There was a pause; then he spoke, slowly 
and firmlad ‘ 

‘*T was a Union officer in the Army of 
the Potomac. I fought in the Wilderness, 
at Gettysburg, at Pittsburg Landing, An- 
tietam. I starved for ninemonths in Libby 
Prison, and was almost cut to pieces at 
Vicksburg.”’ ae a 

‘*Great heavensl’’ cried Camille; ‘‘ you 
were a Yankee soldier?”’ 

‘*T was,” said the Colonel calmly, ‘‘ and 
loyal in thought and act to the Federal 
cause.’’ 

There was a long silence, and then she 
timidly asked, ‘‘ Were you in Kentucky?”’ 

** No; never in Kentucky during the war.”’ 

‘* Well, I am glad of that,’’ and she drew 
a long breath; ‘then we can still be friends. 
But I must always hate every Yankee that 
desecrated the soil of my native State. You 
have been very gentlemanly and very kind,’’ 


, She faltered, ‘‘but of course we can never 


be quite the same again—though I thank 
heaven you never fought in dear Kentucky.”’ 

Colonel Dalton bowed. ‘* Whatever is 
your pleasure shall be my duty,’’ he answer- 
ed stiffly. 

Camille shivered and said she ought to be 
in out of the evening dew. So the Colonel 
gave her his arm and they walked silently 
home. As he turned to leave her in the hall 
she stopped him. 

** Of course it is so different now, becayse 
you are a Yankee. Still you—’”’ 


How stupid he was not to notice the poor 
child’s confusion, not to notice her quiver- 
ing lips and her timid hesitation, in such 
marked contrast with her usual manner! 


But he only bowed and said: 

‘*Your friendship is very dear to me, 
Miss Vaughn; but, trust me, I will respect 
your peculiar aversion.”’ 

‘*He might have apologized for being a 
nasty Yankee,’”’ sobbed Camille, in her own 
room, a little later. ‘‘ Even when I hinted 
that I might be able to overlook it because 
he had not helped to destcrate dear old 
Kentucky, he didn’t seem to care whether I 
did or not.’? 

After this there was a coldness between 
the two. He scrupulously regarded her pre- 
judices against ‘the Northerners, and she 
was too proud to show that she relented. 
She smarted a little too, under the knowl- 
edge that she had humiliated herself a little 
that night in her half apology for him,and she 
could not quite forgive him for not under- 
standing her and meeting her conciliatory 
advances half way. Just at this time Dr. 
D’Aumale, an admirer of Camille’s from 
New Orleans, eame upon the scene and ap- 
propriated her attention. A fine period 
seemed to have been put to the intimacy be_ 
tween Miss Vaughn and Colonel Dalton. 

It was a time when the South was -over- 
run by banditti. ‘Thieves and ruffians from 
the lowest strata of both armies found their 
desideratum at the heels of the war and 
lacked no opportunity for crime. 

The Vaughn estate was distant a day’s 
drive from the Springs, and one morning in 
the late summer the carriage was drawn up 
at the hotel and the family bade farewell to 
their friends. 

Mrs. Vaughn and Tom had insisted that 
Colonel Dalton should accompany them 
home and pay them a visit, but he had 





politely begged off, promising himself the 
pleasure at another time. 

He glanced uneasily at the cortege. Tom 
and D’Aumale were mounted as outriders, 
but Tom was almost an invalid. The coach- 
man was a stupid yellow boy, and altogether 
the party seemed alarmingly defenseless to 
Colonel Dalton. He spoke earnestly to Tom 
about the danger from marauding bands, and 


the necessity of keeping a close watch on so , 


wild and dangerous a road. 

‘*What are you two looking so solemn 
about?’’ called Camille from the carriage. 

‘* Colonel Dalton has just warned me of a 
danger that had not occurred to me,’’ an- 
swered her brother. ‘The country is full 
of poor devils let loose from the army, and 
this might be a rather tempting affair to 
them,’’ and he glanced dubiously at the car 
riage. 

‘* Pshaw!”? cried Camille, ‘‘they would 
never molest a true Southern family. Be- 
sides, we are strong enough in any case.’’ 

‘*Certainly, Miss Camille,’? simpered 
D’Aumale. ‘‘I will defend you with my 
life. Our Northern friend is too apprehen- 
sive.” 

So with gay good-bys they swept off, and 
were soon out of sight. 

Colonel Dalton took a stroll, then threw 


away an hour at billiards, and then precipi- 


tately ordered his horse, strapped on two 
six-shooters and galloped off across the 
country with his mind full of Camille. He 
said to himself that he would follow and see 
that no ill befell her. She’ would probably 
never know it, and it could do no harm. He 
rode till the sun dipped low behind the 
Western hills, and then he bent his head and 
listened a moment. His hearing was as 
acute as an Indian’s. He dashed the spurs 
into his horse’s flanks. The sensitive crea- 
ture bounded forward with a snort, almost 
flew around the over-hanging bluffs, plunged 
madly through the creek and up the oppo- 
site bank. 

There the Vaughn carriage lay overturn. 
ed, poor Tom was stretched senseless on the 
ground, five murderous-looking villains were 
gathering up the valuables of the party and 
rifling the trunks, which they had broken, 
while Camille was screaming and struggling 
in the grasp of one of the rufflans. 

Unobserved amid the general melee and 
in the gathering twilight, Dalton was dis- 
mounted and among them in a moment. To 
knock down Camille’s assailant with the 
butt of a revolver was the work of an in- 
stant; then, taking deliberate aim, he fired 
at the apparent leader of the gang, who fel! 
with a loud curse. The rest thinking that 
an armed band had fallen upon them, 
sprang to their horses. Dalton dropped an- 
other of the miscreants as they darted off 
pell-mell into the woods, firing back a harm- 
less volley into the air. 

The man whom he had stunned with the 
blow frem his revolver was now reviving; 

‘*Here, Sam,’? shouted Dalton, to the 
coachman, who had been roaring and kick- 
ing on the grass, ‘‘bring a rope and help me 
to bind this fellow.’’ 

Having discovered that the others were 
too badly disabled to escape Dalton turned 
his attention to the sufferers. Mrs. Vaughn 
was just recovering from a faint in Estelle’s 
arms. Camille had gone to the assistance of 
Tom, who was now rising, dazed and con- 
fused from a blow on the head. D’Aumale, 
who had been helpless during the whole en- 
counter, was recovering his couruge as best 
he could. 

“By heavens, old fellow,’’ cried Tom; 
‘*what good angel ever sent you here? We 
owe you everything.”’ 

Mrs. Vaughn and Estelle blessed their 
preserver with hysterical tears, but Camille 
went to him timidly and gave him her hand. 
“Thank God for the courage of a Yankee 
soldier,’? she said. And Charley Dalton’s 
cheek flushed as he pressed the little hand 
and whispered: 

‘Tt was nothing; it was for you.”’ j 

It was only a few miles from home. The 
carriage was righted, and they were soon 
safe in the rambling old mansion. 

The prisoners were handed over to justice, 
and their subsequent revelations were the 
means of breaking up a formidable band of 
desperadoes. 

‘‘Southern chivalry is at a discount,’’ 
laughed Camille as they were in the library 
on that eventful night, ‘‘though poor Tom 
was doing his best till he got that unlucky 
thump.”’ 

D’Aumale blushed, and looked as if he 
wished he had been the recipient of the 
thump instead of Tom. 

But Carmille turned to Dalton and said 
gravely: 

“*Golonel, before these witnesses I want 
to ask your pardon for saying that Yankees 
are all cowards. I am only a poor, foolish 
girl, but I want to be just.”’ 

The tears stood in her beautiful eyes. 

‘¢We will give a truce to war,’’ said’ Char 
ley Dalton, smiling; but I would like a hos- 
tage from the enemy.”’ 

Camille met his eyes, brimming with ten- 
der devotion, and with a bright blush she 
put both her hands in his. 


ed § 


How Mexicans Punish the Wickedest 
Man on Good Friday. 


Once a year, on Good Friday, the Mexi- 
eans select a victim for whipping, and some- 
times more than one, writes a correspondent 
from Mexico City. The selection is made by 
taking the worst one in the lot. This is de- 
termined by making a confession before a 
priest of the year’s misdeeds, and the one de- 
eided to be the worst sinner is selected as a 
sort of ‘‘scape-goat’’ to bear the torture. 

The martyr is prepared at the church by 
being stripped nearly naked and by being 
prayed for. Then he is made to carry a 
heavy cross full ten feet high, with the cros, 
arm of five or six feet in length, and made 
of wood six to eight inches in diameter. He 
carries this cross for a considerable distance 
to a place selected for the purpose, where 
there is another larger cross erected. 

Arriving at the upright cross, he carries 
his cross around it and is then permitted to 
lay it down. Here the business takes a turn 
not quite so agreeable to the candidate, for 
he finds a crowd of worshippers surrounding 
him. ‘Two of these worshippers are armed 
with large cactus bushes of what is common- 
ly called ‘‘tree cactus’? or ‘‘cane cactus,” 
on account of its being used to make walk- 
ing-canes of. This cactus grows to the 
height of three or four feet, and is armed 
with thousands of needle-like spines fully 
aninch long. The main stalk is as large as 
a man’s wrist at the ground, branching off 
as it rises, and each branch having many 





lateral branches from three to five inches in 
length, all fully’ armed with needle-like 
thorns, which are very poisonous, the prick 
causing very painful festering wounds in a 
short time. 

Seizing one of the cactus bushes by the 
butt, and which has been trimmed for the 
purpose, two begin the ceremony by striking 
the candidate on the naked back and march- 
ing him around the cross, the rest keeping 
up a continuous shouting and singing, with 
music by a sort of wind instrument. Having 
whipped him around until their bushes are 
broken up,t hey form a procession and march 
him back to the church door, where he is 
stopped. Here, with sticks like laths, the 
adhering pieces of cactus are scraped off of 
him and placed on the ground in. the door 
where he is next to enter, walking barefoot 
on the pieces of cactus. f 

After this the victim is allowed to be taken 
to his home to get well or die, as the case 
may be. He is not allowed to pull out the 
thorns until they come out by festering, and 
it frequently occurs that six or eight months 
elapse before he recovers. I went to see one 
of these ceremonies through curiosity, and I 
am not curious enough to see another. The 
sight of the bleeding victim, subject to a 
torture that far exceeds burning at the stake, 
iS no attraction to me, though the poor vic- 
tim never uttered a single groan during all 
the performance. 

»- The Mountain Lion. 


“Of all the sly cats that can be 
found, the mountain lion beats them all,’’ 
said an old hunter in the San Bernardino 
country. ‘‘Some months ago,’’ he continu- 
ed, ‘‘I went into the: hog business on a 
small scale, bought two dozen shoats, and 
for about a week I lost a shoat every night, 
and could not for the life of me find out 
who was the thief. For the first three 
nights after I missed one I hung around the 
pen until nearly morning, but it seemed as 
if the moment I stepped out one of the 
shoats stepped off, so I got a friend to watch 
with me, and we fixed up a big dry goods 
box and got into it, and sat there alongside 
of the pen. I reckon we kept awakeuntil 4 
o’clock, when we fell asleep. I was awaken- 
ed by hearing a shoat squealing, and out I 
rushed and my friend after me; but the 
shoat was gone, and just as we were start- 
ing for the house I happened to cast my eye 
toward a big log that ran into the hog-pen, 
and there were two of the greenest eyes 
you ever saw. ‘I didn’t wait to find out 
what it was, but let fly with my rifle, and 
the next second out came the biggest old 
mountain lion I ever saw. I wasn’t ten 
feet from him, and as he went I took him 
over the head with the butt of the gun and 
my friend, carried away with excitement, 
was finishing him with his knife. He was 
six feet long, the biggest one I have ever 
seen here. And how do you suppose he 
worked it?: You’d never guess. You see, 
there was an old hollow log that I had fixed 
up as a drain, but had used it for some time 
back to run water into the pen, and through 
this that cat would creep until he got wel 
in, and then he would reach outa claw and 
grab the shoat, as they slept around the en- 
trance, and it would be dragged into the 
log, and, of course, nothing would be seen, 
It was a cute piece of business. 

‘“*The mountain lions are not as common 
as they were once, but you can find 
them around if you are inclined to 
hunt. Tl never forget the first one I ever 
saw. I had been in the mountain pros 
pecting—you know everybody prospects 
here—and about 4 o’clock in the afternoon 
it began to snow, and I was certainly ten 
miles from home and had to make it, so I 
began the down trail. It got dark about 6, 
so that I had to almost feel my way, and 
the snow was flying thick and fast and near- 
ly six inches deep. I reckon I had gone 
along about two miles when I thought I 
heard a low soft step behind me. I pulled 
up and listened, and the noise stopped so 
quick that I thought it was an echo, and 
started on again; but the moment I moved I 
heard the soft step coming on, and as I 
hauled up a second time I heard a twig 
break, and then was sure that I was being 
followed. 

A-friend of mine was dogged in that way 
once by a Mexican and shot at, and it oc- 
curred to me that perhaps someone was after 
me, thinking I had something valuable about 
me. At first I didn’t know what to do, as 
when I stopped the thing behind me did the 
same. I must confess it made me nervous, 
You know if you can see a thing it’s al) 
right—you know what todo; but when some- 
thing is following you in the dark it’s a dif- 
ferent thing. So I waited a moment and 
then ran ahead for a hundred yards as fast 
as I could go and made a rushfor a tree and 
stood behind it. It was a good scheme, asI 
completely fooled my follower, and in a 
second or so I saw a long, black figure, like 
aman crawling along on hands and knees, 
going so carefully I could hardly hear itfrom 
where I stood. I had my rifle ready, and 
just as it got opposite to meI fired. The 
animal leaped ten feet, I should say, into 
the air, and fell back with a snarl—a dead 
mountain lion. I don’t know whether it 
would have touched me or not, but it looked 
very suspicious. I didn’t take any chances. 

‘* T never saw or heard of one tackling a 
man, but 1 can tell you what they will do: 
They will whip a grizzly bear every time, 
and the grizzly is king on this coast. I had 
it straight from an old partner of mine in 
the mining business. He was over in the 
Rockies, and well up one time, and, on this 
particular occasion, on an elk hunt. They 
had been after the game half a day, when 
all at once they heard a fearful roar in the 
brush, and rushing in they looked through 
and saw a big grizzly and a mountain lion 
having aregularrough-and-tumbleofit. They 
were jumping about so and rolling over and 
over so fast that they could nottell who was 
getting the best of it for some time, and 
they didn’t want to shoot for fear of spoil- 
ing what they called the fun; so they stood 
by and watch the fight. The grizzly was 
evidently trying to squeeze the lion, which 
was so slender that it wiggled and squirmed 
out of the way, but all the time scratching 
and tearing just as you see a cat when she 
is fighting. With such tactics as this it didn’t 
take long to finish the business; the hair 
was flying from the grizzly, and both animals 
were covered with blood and screaming and 
roaring so that you could have heard them 
amile or more. All at once the bear made 
a break and tried to run, but he was that 
weak he fell over, and as the two brutes lay 
on their sides the man shot them both. Yes, 
the bear was done for. The hide was com- 





peak 
pletely torn in pieces and good for nothj 

I believe the lion would have got tip 
right, the only thing the matter with it y, 
some of its ribs were broken and it was a 
torn up. You see the great hold ofa hn 
is to knock an animal over with its Claw ¢ 
paw, and throw its arms about a man a 
Squeeze, but a mountain lion will tear and 
scratch so quick that there isn’t much Chance 
to come out alive.” ‘ 
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The Drying up of Rivers, 

Though the belief that forests increase tj 
rainfall.has been given up everywhere, os 
cept in Forestry Conventions, there is still , 
clinging to the belief that they regulate the 
flow of springs. It would be of Sreat Valyp 
to hydraulic science if some exact facts 
and figures could be given—facts Collecteg 
by men trained in geological observation, 
Unfortunately, the only “science” that we 
have in the matter-is furnished by “some of 
the oldest inhabitants” in various D 
whose verdant memories tell them th, 
‘something has gone wrong since they were 
boys.”? It is pitiable to see a Sovernment 
report on American forestry sent forth with 
such ‘facts’? and quoted abroad as if it 
were the work of an intelligent investigy. 
tion of the facts involved. If we were to 
take the views of the ‘‘oldest inhabitants» 
on many other questions besides those on 
forestry, the only wonder would be that the 
world altogether had not come to an eng 
long ago. Some of the “‘younger inhabjt. 
ants have, however, some tales to tel, 
Only ‘‘six years ago” an “‘intelligent ” op, 
server at Berlin, New Hampshire, had a 
“unfailing brook that ran 300 gallons a 
hour.” Now it is “‘cut short in summe 
and in winter by drouth.’? Another Speci- 
men is this: ‘‘At Richmond, New Hamp 
Shire, in 1865, there was water power for 
four saw mills all the year. Now the water 
has wholly disappeared.”? 

Now every one conversant with geology 
knows that these things are liable to ocey 
anywhere, even in countries that never had 
a tree at all. The writer knows of a tract of 
country in which every well went dry last 
year, and numberless springs failed. But it 
was not referred to the cutting away of for 
ests, but to a huge railroad which cut off al] 
the supplies from the springs. Now nature 


did, opens new avenues under ground for 
the hidden streams, and turns them away in 
other directions. 

It would be very important to ascertain 
just what influence forests have on our 
water supplies, but to give in a government 
document mere street corner gossip as forest 
science is putting science in a degrading 
shape.— Gardeners’ Monthly. 
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Thackeray. 


Thackeray, in the fullest, noblest sense 
of the word,- was a humorist; and, therefore, 
his pathos is as ‘trueashis witisbright. His 
humor is so fine that he never descends to 
low comedy or violates nature for the sake 
of comic or any other effect. He is wholly 
too great for popularity, especially for thi 
immediate reverberation of reputation which 
is won by some writers whose claim to last- 
ing fame is. questionable. Thackaray’s 
fame will be the slow, quiet result of recog- 
nition, beginning with the cultured and 
strengthed by criticism. Das Gleiche kam 
nur vom Gleichen erkannt werden- Sucha 
title should only be awarded after carefi 
consideration, but Thackeray may, I think, 
be ranked as the first of English novelists. 
All his powers found full expression within 
the form of art which he wisely selected 
and sedulously followed. If George Eliot 
has some higher thought qualities, those 
qualities,—especially in her later works 
—lie outside the range of the novel. 
Thackeray was a true social regenerator, 
and his keen satire, if sometimes bitter, is 
the result of honest indignation against all 
that is unworthy and is base. He teachesa 
nobler morality than that found in the actu- 
.al existing social world. He paints great- 
ness and meanness, and he shows, too, how, 
in the growth of a character acted upon by 
external circumstance, worldliness may be 
elevated to nobleness, and nobleness may, 
under temptation, sink to conduct beneath 
its own ideal. His characters are as real a5 
if they were actually living and speaking 
among us. We see their figures, we watch 
the play of their features, and hear thetones 
of their voices. He paints from the inside 
outwards, and to our ken his men and wr 
men are such crystal clocks that we see the 
inner works through the transparent faces. 
The fullness of his sympathy with humat 
ity, the profundity of his knowledge 
many-sided life, is extraordinary. If 
stands by the porter’s lodge of Shepherd's 
Inn, he looks at the outside of the hous 
and sees all the life that is within. If he 
takes you with the Colonel and with Cliveto 
Sir Brian Newcome’s respectable mansion 2 
the early morning, when the shutters al 
just opening to let in another respectable 
day, he notes all thecharacteristic furniture, 
pictures, plate-tray, journals; he knows #ll 
about the domestics andthehousehold. His 
style comprises exquisite playfulness, bear 
tiful banter, incisive description, pregnant 
narrative, and manly eloquence. His wel? 
the clear intellect, the shaping spirit of 1 
agination, the great human heart, the t 
derness which was as deep as the sarcas? 
was keen.— The Gentlemen’s Magazine. 





EpMunp Haney says, in the Massachusetl® 
Ploughman: “We wonder if the green oll 
leaf with which the dove returned to the # 
had any bugs or worms on it, or were tty 
still sheltered in the ark. Man trains the ele 
phant, and even makes the lion obey him, bot 
when he comes to the flea, the mosquito, * 
the apple maggot, he strikes right and left at: 
random, only beating the air or boxing bis 
own ears, while the little torments saise the” 
voices in songs of gladness, or perhaps oP . 
few inches higher. 








‘The Hot Weather 

of mid-summer has a weakening effect up? 
body and mind. You feel absolutely incapabls 
of doing any arduous work, and even nett 
duties are performed languidly and unwi 
ingly. This low state of the system ca 
even greater infirmity, and gives opportunity 
for serious disease to gain a foothold. 
this condition the system is quick to respon 
to the reviving, quickening, and strengthening 
effects of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which purife® 
the blood, regulates the digestive organs; an 
infuses fresh life and vigor into every porto? 
of the body. People who have taken it wri? 
us, saying: ‘It puts new life right into od 
“It makes me young again.” Reader, if y° 
suffer from summer weakness, try 1 
Sarsaparilla. 100 Doses $1.. 





herself often does just what this railroad. 
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‘THE 4gFOND PAPA'S LULLABY, 





I.—Allegretto Scherzando. 
Come baby dear, 
The nigatis aere, 

*Vis time thou wert in slumber. 
To close thine eyes, 
Sweet lullabies 

rll sing thee without number. 
Sleep, baby sleep, 

Close watch I keep; 

Fear not, thy father’s near thee. 
Safe in his care, 

Whisper thy prayer, 

The angels bend to hear thee. 
Rest, sweet one, rest, 

On papa’s breast, 

No one will dare to harm thee. 
Hush while he sings 
All sorts of things 

Into sweet sleep to charm thee. 

An hour is supposed to elapse. 
11.—Allegro, Con Fuco. 
Shut up, I say! 
Come, I can't stay 

Up here all night and bother! 
Don’t yell like that!— 
Confound the brat!— 

Here, take him to his mother! 

{Somerville Journal. 


A Soldier in Petticoats. 


“Jt was a cold day toward the end of the 
gutumn of 1879,” said a Russian officer: 
“that I, Alexis Pletneff, sub-lieutenant of 
the regiment of the Chevaliers Gardes de 
['Imperatrice, placed myself in the hands of 
the wellknown St, Petersburg coiffurer, De- 
leuri, and dolefully ordered him to shave off 
my mustache, thecherished object of so much 
care and attention. Alas, there was no help 
for it. I had been unfortunate enough to 
jose a wager to my pretty but mischievous 
little cousin, Vera O——, who had taken the 
very mean advantage thereof to extort from 
me a promise to have my photograph taken 
in female costume. 

‘In the space of two minutes my mus- 
tache, which had taken so many long, 
weary years to grow, was gone, and De- 
leuri was arranging my hair into a most ela- 
borate coiffure, which he finally finished off 
by pinning on my head an enormous Rubens 
hat, trimmed with a great yellow bird with 
its beak wide open. I had on a most elab- 
orate black silk carriage dress, with a vel- 
vet mantle, and had it not been for my tall 
stature and ungainly movements I could 
have passed off as a by no means ill-looking 
young lady. Deleuri and my servant then 
helped me down stairs and across the pave- 
ment to my carriage, in which I was driven 
rapidly off to the court photographer, 
Levitsky, sitting as far back in the vehicle 
as possible so as not to be seen. 

‘In far too short a time I had arrived at 
my destination, the chasseur handed me out 
of the carriage and, my deep blushes hidden 
by the vail, I began slowly to ascend the 
staircase leading to the photographic atelier 
on the second floor. Suddenly, when about 
one quarter of the way up, I heard a door 
open on the first floor landing, and, looking 
up, to my horror beheld the Czar coming 
down stairs buttoning his long military 
cloak over his uniform. Being only nine- 
teen years of age at the time, I did what 
many older men would have done in my 
place, that is to say, I completely lost my 
presence of mind. Instead of merely re- 
maining where I was and courtesying as he 
passed, I drew myself up erect as if on 
parade, with my right hand brought to the 
side of my hat in true military salute. 

‘The Emperor, considerably surprised at 
this behavior on the the part of such a well- 
dressed young lady, came down the stairs. 
stopped short in front of me, stared at me 
for about half a minute from head to foot 

and finally exclaimed: 

“*What does this mean? Who are you?’ 

“* Alexis Pletneff, sub-lieutenant of the 
Chevalier Gardes de lI’ Imperatrice, sir,’ I re- 
plied, in fear and trembling. 

‘** And what may be the meaning of this 
masquerade?’ he inquired, severely. 

““*May it please your majesty, I have 
lost a wager to my cousin, Vera O——, and 
have been called upon to pay forfeit by hav- 
ing myself photographed in lady’s dress.’ 

‘* Before I had finished, the frown on the 
Czar’s face had given way to that ever-mem- 
orable and winning smile which those who 
have seen ean never forget. 

“*Well, go and have yourself photo- 
graphed in accordance with your promise, 
and afterward go to the general command- 
ing your regiment dressed as you are, and 
tell him that I ordered you to report your- 
self to him.’ With that he went downstairs, 
leaving me convinced that my military 
career was ruined forever. 

“T hardly know how I got through the 
sitting for my portrait, which, however, 
Levisky pronounced very successful; but an 
hour later I rang the bell at the door of Gen. 
Baron H——’s house. The orderly who 
answered the door inquired politely; ‘‘ What 
hame shall I announce, miss?’ and was 
greatly staggered when I angrily exclaimed: 
‘Why, you fool, don’t you know me? = An- 
nounce Lieut. Alexis Pletneff.’ The man 
Stared at me a minute, and then stuffing his 
handkerchief into his ugly mouth to prevent 
his sereaming with laughter, went into the 
seneral’s library and announced me. 


“T heard the general reply, ‘Tell M. Plet- 
heff to come right along in.’ As I entered 
the room the general, without looking up, 
bade me take a seat until he had finished a 
letter he was writing. Isat for about five 
minutes. At length he threw down the pen 
and raised his eyes. Starting up, he ex- 
Claimed: ‘I beg ten thousand pardons, 
madame, for keeping you waiting, but I un- 
derstood one of my servants to say that one 
of my officers was here to see me.’ There 
Was no help for it, so, standing up again 
erect as on the stair-case at the photograph- 
er’s, an hour previously, I brought my right 
hand up to the side of my hat in military 
Salute, and said: ‘Excellency, I am sub- 
lieutenant of.yout regiment. For the sake of 
& wager I had to go and get photographed in 
this costume and on my way I met his 
Majesty, who ordered me to come and re- 
port myself to you dressed as I was.’ ‘0, 
——— shouted the dear old general, who 
Was very fat and apoplectic. ‘What, the 
Emperor saw you? The Emperor! Why, 
the boy is lost? and almost choking he fell 
back in his arm-chair, gasping, ‘ Water! 
Water!’ ¥ 

* Seeing the old man in danger of a fit, I 
Felled for assistance, tore down the bell-rope 
and attempted to unbutton the collar of his 
‘niform. Among the persons who rushed 
‘nto the room in answer to my calls for 
help was the general’s wife, who, seeing her 
husband half insensible in the arms of 

a 








strange woman, as she thought, was seized 
with a violent fit of jealousy. 

** Catching hold of me in no gentle man- 
ner and apostrophizing me as a ‘shameless 
minx,’ and with other equally polite epi- 
thets, she attempted to pull me away. 

***« Why, Iam not a she, baroness; I am a 
he,’ exclaimed I, almost crying with vexa- 
tion. 

** At these words the baroness stared at 
me for a minute, recognized me and then, 
notwithstanding the gravity of the situation, 
fell into an utterly uncontrollable fit of 
laughter. The general recovered after a few 
minutes, and, having ordered me to remain 
under arrest in his dining-room until his re- 
turn, he buckled on his sword and went off 
to the winter palace. ee 

«“* Meanwhile, thanks to the indiscretion of 
the orderly, the story of my adventures had 
spread like wildfire through the barracks, 
and within a quarter of an hour everyone of 
my brother officers were in the dining-room 
convulsed with laughter, in which, though 
in despair as to the future, I could not help 
joining. At last, after about two hours, dur-_ 
ing which I had been made to waltz or polka 
with each of them in turn, the general ‘re- 
turned and informed me, in his usual kind 
manner, that the Emperor had taken the 
matter most good-naturedly. ; 

‘* His Majesty had ordered that I was to re. 
main under arrest for two days for appear- 
ing in public without my sword, and that as 
soon as the photograph was ready I was to 
go to the palace and present a copy to the 
‘Emperor in person. When a few days later 
I reported myself to his Majesty he chaffed 
me in the kindest manner about my appear- 
ance in petticoats, and was. pleased to ex- 
pressed his high approval of the portrait, 
which he made a point of keeping.”’ 
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A Nation of Contradictions. 


Some Eastern nations are made up of con- 
tradictions. The Bengalee frankly Says, 
‘*T am timid,’’ and dies with a calmness 
that a brave man might envy. The Chinese 
have little physical courage, but they will 
commit suicide if an enemy may be thereby 
injured. At Hankow, a Chinese barber 
prosecuted one of his men for stealing two 


population and wealth of any maritime pow- 
er in the world. 

5. The nation which provides most gen- 
erously during their lives for every soldier 
and sailor injured in its cause, and for their 
widows and orphans, 

6. The nation in which the rights of the 
minority and property are most secure. 

7%. The nation whose flag, wherever it 
floats over sea and land, is the symbol and 
guarantor of the equality of the citizen. 

8. The nation in whose Constitution no 
man suggests improvement; whose laws as 
they stand are satisfactory to all citizens. 

9. The nation which has the ideal Second 
Chamber, the most august assembly in the 
-world—the American Senate. 

10. The nation whose Supreme Court is 
the envy of the ex-Prime Ministers of the 
parent land. 

11. The nation whose Constitution is 
‘** the most perfect piece of work ever struck 
off at one time by the mind and purpose of 
man,”’ according to the present Prime Min- 
ister of the parent land. 

12. The nation most profoundly conserva- 
tive of what is good, yet based upon the 
political equality of the citizen. 

18. The wealthiest nation of the world. 

14. The nation first in public credit, and 
in payment of debt. 

15. ‘The greatest agricultural nation in the 
world. ro 

16. The greatest manufacturing nation in 
the world. 

17. The greatest mining nation in the 
world. 





Obscurity of Language. 
Obscurities of language are found in many 
great writers, even in Shakespeare or Milton, 
but they are blemishes and not evidences of 
genius, as some blind worshipers of these 
authors would have us believe. And the 
clearer a writer’s style is the surer he is of 
an enduring fame. Dr. Johnson’s verbosity 
was a Standing joke among many of his con- 
temporaries. Of him Macaulay said that he 
wrote in a style in which no one ever made 
love, quarreled, drove bargains or even 
thought. When he wrote to his friends he 
wrote good English, but when he wrote for 
publication he ‘‘did his sentences into 





dollars. The man committed suicide, not 
for shame, because theft is not discreditable ‘ 
in China, but to spite his master. 

As soon as he was dead, his widow went be- 
fore a mandarin and proved to him that her 
husband’s death had been caused by his 
master’s prosecution. - The mandarin con 
demned the barber to pay one hundred and 
twenty dollats for the support of the widow. 

The house-boats throng with children,and, 
with all the care in the world, they do fall 
into the river. To guard against that con- 
tingency, a record is tied around the waist 
of each male child, to which is attached a 
float. But no female child is provided with 
a float; they may drown and welcome. 

Boys are prized. The punishment for 
stealing a male child is death. But girls are 
considered an‘expensive nuisance, and fre- 
quently die from lack of care. Their bodies 
are tossed.into the nearest hole. A large 
ditch outside of Foo-chow was so much used 
for the purpose that the authorities posted 
the notice: ‘‘ Female infants may not be 
thrown here.’’ 

The people seem to be indifferent to hu- 
man suffering, however piteous. ‘‘One day 
in Foo-chow,’’ writes an English officer, 
‘‘the struggles of a drowning man absorbed 
the interest of a crowd, who made not the 
slightest effort to rescue him. 

‘*A bystander, unable to obtain a clear 
view, expressed a doubt whether the man 
had really perished, whereupon the irritated 
mob immediately tossed the skeptic into the 
river with the remark, ‘Go and look after 
him yourself.’ He, too, perished.’’ | 

The author of ‘‘ English Life in China’ 
writes that it is a country ‘‘ where roses 
have no fragrance, the women no petticoats 
and the magistrates no honor; where old 
men fly kites and puzzled people scratch 
their backs instead of their heads; where 
the seat of honor is on the left and the 
abode of intellect in the stomach; where to 
take off your hat is insolent and to wear 
white is to wear mourning; where, finally, 
there is a literature without an alphabet and 
a language without a grammer.’’ 

Mexican Widows. 

When a Mexican lady is widowed, a fam- 
ily council is immediately called, her male 
relatives and those of her husband charging 
themselves with the education of her sons 
and, the care of herself and daughters quite 
as a matter of course. Though the widow 
and her grown-up daughters may be accom. 
plished as well as poor, nobody dreams of 
the possibility of their doing anything to- 
wards supporting themselves, and the prof- 
fered aid is calmly accepted as a hereditary 
right. Even if the widowed mother is 
healthy she can by no means be independ- 
ent. Custom, which here rules with iron 
hand, prescribes that the entire superintend- 
ence of her property. and the education of 
her children shall be delegated to her male 
kindred, and unless she is really an aged 
woman, she must reside with her relatives. 
So thoroughly are Mexican gentlemen im- 
bued with this idea of womanly dependence 
that they do not regard the care of any num- 
ber of bereaved families as an unjust burden, 
but, on the contrary, when a man marries he 
virtually contracts to befriend all the female 
kindred of his lady love, and to provide for 
them, if need be. This sort of knightly 
courtesy makes matrimony a serious matter, 
and perhaps accounts for the number of 
eligible bachelors with which Mexico 
abounds; but, badinage apart, it is a beauti- 
ful custom, and a strong proof of the innate 





chivalry of Mexican gentlemen is found inj 


the fact that the estates of widows and or- 
phans are invariably administered with 
scrupulous honesty. 
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The Results of a Century of Republican 
Government. 


Mr. Andrew Carnegie, the iron manu- 
facturer, in his book on America, thus sums 
up the results of ahundred years of Demo- 
cratic government: 

1. The majority of the English-speaking 
race under one republican flag at peace. 

2. The nation which is pledged by act of 
both parties to offer amicable arbitration for 
the settlement of international disputes. 

8. The nation which contains the smallest 
proportion of illiterates, the largest propor- 
tion of those who read and write. 





« had his reward. 


Johnsonese.”’ It has been said: ‘‘He has 
His ‘Rambler’ lies unread 
on our book-shelves; his talk, as recorded by 
Boswell, will be perused by thousands of de- 
lighted students.’’ 

Carlyle’s extraordinary style undoubtedly 
militates against his being more extensively 
read, and Robert Browning is unappreciated 
by many readers because, though he is one of 
the first of modern poets, his meaning is 
often obscure. Referring to this obscurity, 
a capital story is told of Douglas Jerrold, 
who, while recovering from a severe illness, 
undertook to read Browning’s ‘‘Sordello.’’ 

Line after line, page after page, he read, 
but no consecutive idea could he get from 
the mystic production. Mrs. Jerrold was 
out, and he had no one to whom to appeal, 
The thought struck him that he had lost his 
reason during his illness, and that he was so 
imbecile that he did not know it. 

A perspiration burst from his brow, and 
he sat silent and thoughtful. As soon as his 
wife returned he thrust the mysterious vyol- 
ume into her hands, crying out: 

‘*Read this, my dear.”’ 

After several attempts to make any sense 
out of the first page or so, she gave back the 
book, saying: 


‘*Bother the gibberish! I don’t under- 


stand a word of it.’ 
‘*Thank Heaven!” cried Jerrold. ‘‘Then 
I am not an idiot!’ . 


—_————— 
An Old Puzzle Rewritten. 

‘* Tf you please sir I’m a poorboy, but I’m 
awfully smart and I want to work.’’ 

The storekeeper looked at his customer in 
astonishment. The boy was a little bit of a 
fellow, and his chin came just over the top 
of the counter. 

‘**Well,”’ said the storekeeper, ‘‘ you seem 
to have a pretty good idea of yourself.’’ 

“‘That’s so,’? said the boy; ‘‘Ilost my 
jast place ’cause I was smart.’’ 

“All right, then; ll show you where you 
make a great mistake when you say you’re 
smart. Do you see that jug over there?’’ 
asked the storekeeper. 

‘*No, sir’ said the boy, looking hard at a 
green box marked ‘‘ Safety pins.’’ 

‘* Not there; way back in the store.”’ 

‘*Oh, yes,’ said the boy. 

“Now, that jug is full of vinegar; it hold’s 
eight quarts. I’ve an order for four quarts, 
but haven’t any empty measures excepting 
one holding three and another five quarts. 
Now, if you are as smart as you say youare, 
perhaps you can measure the four quarts 
from the eight by using the three and five.” 

‘*T can do it,’ said the boy, just as easy 
as fishing.’ 

“Tf you do, ’ll give you two dollars a 
week and your clothes. No guessing, now; 
you must measure exactly.’’ 

** All right,’’ said the boy; ‘‘ have your 
tailor here in fifteen minutes to measure me 
please.”’ , 

The boy had the four quarts of vinegar 
measured out in less than five minutes. 

How did he do it? 
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ANovel Use for Newspapers. 


Sallie Joy White, in the! Germantown 
Telegraph, tells how to clean a mirror or 
window glass with newspaper, which she 
says is excellent for the purpose: 

‘*Take a newspaper or part of one, ac- 
cording to the size of the glass. Fold it 
small and dip it into a basin of clean cold 
water. When thoroughly wetted, squeeze 
it out in your hand, as you would a sponge, 
and then rub it hard all over the face of 
the glass, taking care, if it is a mirror, that 
it is not so wet that the moisture will 
stream down the glass, also that no drops 
get beneath the frame and behind thé glass, 
as they will remain there in bubbles and 
cannot be dislodged without removing the 
board at the back. But there is no danger 
of such accidents ifthenewspaper is merely 
moistened or dampened throughout. After 
the glass has been rubbed well with the 
damp paper, leave for a minute or two; then 
take a fresh paper folded small in your 
hand and rub the glass thoroughly with it 
until it looks clear and bright, which will 
be surprisingly soon, almost immediately in 
fact. Finish witha fresh piece of news- 
paper, thoroughly dry. This method, 
simple as it is, will be found on trial the 
best and most expeditious way of cleaning 








4. The nation which spends least on war, 
and most upon education; which has the 


| smallest army and navy in proportion to its ; 


mirrors or any plate glass, giving a clear- 


ness and polish which cannot be 80 soon! 


produced by any other process.’’ 


VARIETIES. 

A VERDANT housewife, fresh from her rural 
home, came to the city to purchase various 
household necessities. She glanced timidly 
about her, and was evidently confused by the 
countless shops which took the place of the 
village accommodation store. There was a 
bucket-shop near by, with the usual sign over 
the door: ‘Stocks, Grain and Oil.’’ She 
read the words and entered the place. 

‘*T want to buy some oil,’ she said. 

The proprietor gave -her a one-per-cent- 
margin smile, and winked at the telegraph op- 
erator to get some Oil City quotations. 

“J—-I—want to buy a great deal.”’ 

The bucket-shop man wondered if his safe 
would hold all the margin money. 

**T can buy 50,000 barrels for you, madam,”"' 
he said. 

‘Or ten thousand barrels——’”’ 

‘“*T don’t want as much as that." 

‘*Or even a thousand barrels. The charges 
for carrying it will be——"’ oe 

‘*Oh,”’ she exclaimed. ‘* You see, I don’t 
live very far from here, and the train stops 
just beyond our farm; 80, if you’ll put me up 
a gallon, I’ll carry it home myself.”’ 

She was shown the corner grocery without 
unnecessary courtesy or deliberation. 





‘*MAMIE,"’ said & grammar-school girl to a 
member of the graduating class, ‘‘have you 
finished your essay?”’ 

“©, yes,’’ gushed Mamie; “and it is too 
lovely for anything—a princess slip of white 
surah, the back cut off a little below the waist 
line, and full breadths of silk gathered in so 
astohang gracefully over the tournure, and 
three bias ruffies on the——’’ 

‘‘ Why, what are you talking about?’’ inter- 
rupted her friend. ‘I mean, have you fin- 
ished writing your essay, you know?”’ 

‘“*Er—no,’”’ said Mamie, her enthusiasm 
rapidly diminishing; ‘‘ but I have begun it, 
and I wish the awful thing was in Halifax!’’ 

4¢What’s the subject?”’ 

‘¢+The Curse of Slang.’”’ 

“Gracious! Isn’t that a difficult subject to 
write up?’ 

“Difficult! Well, I should giggle! I’ll have 
to hump myself to get it finished in time for 
the commencement, and I have a good notion 
to let it slide. I might shut up the Professor’s 
optic by pleading illness, but I am not that 
sort of a hairpin. But come, waltz up into 
my room and look at my stunning graduating 
harness. It'll paralyze you.’’ 





UNINFORMED.—A good story is told of a 
French advocate who had made it arule never 
to take up a case which he did not thoroughly 
believe. One day he chanced to be entertain- 
ing a distinguished company at dinner, when 
he was informed that a client urgently re. 
quested a few minutes’ interview. It turned 
out to be a man whose acquittal on the 
charge of stealing a watch he had on that 
morning procured. Appearances had been 
strongly against the prisoner, who, it was 
thought, had been not a little assisted by the 
character of his counsel. Doubtless the poor 
fellow was impatient to express his gratitude, 
and an audience was not unwillingly accorded. 
He looked somewhat abashed at the presence 
of the guests; but reassured by the kindly 
tone of the host, began: ‘Monsieur, it is 
about that watch."’ ‘Yes, my friend, I con- 
gratulate you on the triumphant vindication 
of your innocence.’’ ‘Then the trial is quite 
over?’’ ‘**Why, of course!”’ ‘* AndI can’tbe 
tried again?” ‘Certainly not!’’ ‘They can 
do nothing more with me?” “How could 
they?’ ‘Then, I may wear the watch!”’ 





THE EDITORIAL EXCURSION.—Once upon & 
time a real editor, by some strange chance, 
found himeelf along with one of those editorial 
excursions that you frequently read about. 
There were a couple of hundred in the party" 
but he was the only editor among them, and 
he felt very lonesome. Not only that, but he 
was looked upon wita susp and mistrust 
by the other fellows, who wondered what 
business he had there anyhow. 

One veteran traveler on a deadhead pass 
that he wasn’t entitled to said he had been on 
scores of editorial excursions, and that was 
the first time that an editor, that is tb say 8 
real bona fide editor, had ever shownup. If 
this thing was encouraged he felt that the 
editorial excursion was doomed. Its epitaph 
might as well be written. 

So with one accord they all sat down on the 
solitary editor and made itso uncomfortable 
for him that he got off the train atthe first 
stopping place and returned home.—Tezas 
Siftings. 





FLORENCER’s STORY.—" Billy ’’ Florence tells 
how he once took a girl he was soft on to the 
theatre and afterward to an oyster supper. 
When he came to settle he found he had left 
his money at home. The waiter refused to 
take his word for it, the girl began to cry, and 
the proprietor came up, to whom Florence of- 
fered his watch as security. A venerable. 
looking man interfered, saying he had ob- 
served the whole proceeding; that the young 
pair were entirely innocent and truthful, and 
voluntarily tendered a twenty dollar note in 
payment of the claim. He got the change 
and waiked out. The actor followed him to 
the sidewalk, and, thanking him for his kind- 
ness, requested him for his name and address 
that he might return the money. The vener- 
able-looking man replied: ‘You don’t owe 
me anything, young man. That bill was a 
counterfeit, and that duffer gave me good 
money in change. He is not the first sucker 
I’ve caught by the benevolent dodge. Good 
evening.”’ 





A NEw MATERIAL FOR BONNETS.— Mir 
anda, my love (hic), there’s a new materia 
been found (hic) for bonnets."’ 

“* What is it, pray?” 

‘“*Leathery fungoid. You (hic) soak it in 
water and it takes any (hic) shape. A great 
saving, don’t you see?”’ 

“Yes. I've asuspicion your head is made 
out of it. Gosoak itin water. It may not 
alter the shape, but will be likely tosober you 
up a little. Hold it under the hydrant for an 
hour and a half, dear.’’—Phila. Call. 





‘* My dear children,” said Deacon Bucrag in 
his address to the Sunday-school, ‘‘since my 
last visit I notice many new faces among you, 
and it fills my heart with joy. Can you tell 
me, dear children, what itis that has caused 
this growing attendance? What is it that 
brings these bright young faces to the Sab- 
bath school? What is it that——’’ “I know,”’ 
interrupted an excited little boy on the front 
row; ‘it’s the picnic season.”’ 





THEY had just been married. Heseized her 
hand and said in a low, tremulous voice: “It 


ference, dearest Sallie, that made me register 
& vow to marry you at all hazards.’’ ‘ Yes,’ 
she sighed, ‘‘ but I slipped up on three or four 
of the most eligible young men in Austin be- 
fore I found that the only way to ropein a 
galoot was to come the innate modesty and 
total indifférence racket on him.’’ 





A NARROW ESCAPE.—Are we all here?’’ in- 





quired Mr. Brutal Jones of his landlady the 
other morning at the breakfast table. 
saint | think 80; one, two, three, four; yes, you 


was your innate modesty and apparent indif. |. 


are all here, I believe,’’ and she smiled sweet- 

3 ** why?” 

‘* Nothing much, only I see by the morning 
paper that a human skeleton was picked up 
just outside the city limits.”’ 

The smile vanished. 


Chaff. 


‘*Back numbers”’ is what the girls call 
bachelor beaux over 40. 


Be what you seem to be, unless you are an 
actor taking the part of a crank. 


Strawberry boxes probably need no cover 
because the bottom is so near the top. 


When doctors give a man up his chance for 
life has gone. When lawyers give one up his 
money is gone. 


Polite but absent-minded bather (to friend 
up to his neck in water)—‘t Ah, Jones, very 
glad to see you. Won’t you sit down?’ 





porary, is one of the worst used implements 
on the farm. The other is the boy who has to 
turn the blasted thing. 


A mathematical calculation has shown that 
if the muscles of a man were relatively as 
strong as those of a flea, he could throw a 
book agent two miles. 


Marryin’ a man ain’t like settin’ alongside 
of him nights and hearin’ him talk pretty; 
that’s the fust prayer. There’s lots an’ lots o’ 
meetin’ after that—Rose Terry Cooke. 


An old railroad conductor was heard to re- 
mark yesterday that the passenger travel was 
so very light he found it impossible to make a 
payment on a new house he was building. 
This is strange. 


Visiting clergyman (in Indian nation)— 
“Are all these Indians Christians?’’ Irish 
Waiter—“ No, sur; not wan of them; some is 
Comanches an’ some Episcopalians.’’ 


Youthful Poet—‘' I dashed that poem off on 
first effort. Don’t you think it remarkable?’’ 
Prosaic Poet—-‘* Uuder a heavy pressure of 
inspiration, eh?’ ‘Yes. I didn’t even read 
it over.” ‘Nor is itlikely anybody else will.’”’ 


An English burlesquer—Miss Montmorenci 

—‘‘No, sir; there are no clothes in those 

trunks. Icarry my costumes in this satchel.” 

Officer—‘‘ And what do the trunks contain, 

com Miss Montmorenci—‘‘My press no- 
ces.”’ 


The man who stole the post-holes has been 
found at last. A farmer in Washington Co., 
N. Y., built a fence along aline where a num- 
ber of holes had been dug for telephone poles. 
He appropriated the holes and now a suit is 
talked of. 


‘*T understand your engagement with Miss 
Fauntleroy is broken off.’’ ‘Yes, we had a 
spat the other evening at the garden gate and 
parted for good.’’ ‘Too bad, but did you not 
throw her a parting kiss?’ ‘*O yes, but she 
muffed it.’’ 


Another reform called for. Nellie (who has 
just been hustled out of her chair by her 
obstreperous brother)—‘* Do you see, mamma? 
Herman is such a naughty boy! Ido wish, 
dear mamma, you would be more careful in 
the selection of your children!’ 


Uncle Rastus (to lawyer)—I heah, sah‘ dat 
infidelity am suffishunt grounds fo’ divo’ce. 
Lawyer—Yes, if you can prove it. Uncle 
Rastus—I kin prove it. Make outer de papers 
at wunce. Dat ole’omano’ mine haint been 
ter church in foah months, sah. 


Dog-fancier—Well, mum, have you come to 
buy another pup? Miss Plantagenet—No, sir, 
not exactly. Mamma wished to know if you 
would exchange this dog for a black-and-white 
one. He is just as good as new and we are 
going into half-mourning next week. 


Jeff Davis declares there is no such thing as 
the ‘lost cause;’’ that it is not lost. Of 
course itisn’t. Itis only inthe same fix as 
the Irish sailor’s dipper. ‘‘Captain,’”’ said he, 
‘ig anything lost when you know where it 
is?’ ‘*No, Pat.’ ‘‘ Well, then, the dipper is 
jn the sea.” 


**Can you mount by means of the pedals?’’ 
was asked of an amateur recently. ‘‘ No,’’ 
wasthe reply. ‘*I mount from behind.”’ 
** How do you get off the machine?’ ‘ Us- 
ually in front. I have agood many ways of 
leaving the machine, but getting off the front 
is the most direct way.”’ 


An‘old gentleman at the opera was greatly 
annoyed by the constant coughing of a lady 
seated nextto him. He bore upunder the an- 
noyance for a long time, but finally turned to 
her and said: ‘*That is a very bad cold of 
yours, madam.”’ ‘* But itisthe very best I’ve 
got,’”’ replied the lady, sweetly. 


A divorce case is soon to come upin a Maine 
court, the outgrowth of a trifling quarrel be- 
tween a man and his wife 25 years ago. Since 
that day, although living together, neither has 
spoken to the other, until a few weeks ago, 
when in the excitement of housecleaning the 
woman said to the man: ‘* Where’s the nails?”’ 
The man looked atthe woman calmly and did 
not answer. : 


Fair Customer—I want to get a box of candy 
for a gentleman. What kind would you 
recommend? Confectioner—What is his busi- 
ness? Fair Customer—He is a paragrapher 
on a newspaper. Confectioner—Some 
marrons glace would be appropriate—candied 
chestnuts, you know. Fair Customer—Give 
me a column of them. 





In hundreds of cases Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
by purifying and enriching the blood, has 
proven a potent remedy for rheumatism. 
Hence, if you suffer the pains and aches of 
this disease, itis fair to assume that Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla will cure you. Give it a trial. 








NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 








Rheumatism 


Zt ts an established fact that Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla has proven an invaluable remedy 
in many severe cases of rheumatism, effect- 
ing remarkable cures by its powerful action 
in correcting the acidity of the blood, which 
is the cause of the disease, and purifying 
and enriching the vital fluid. , 

It is certainly fair to assume that what 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla has done for others it 
will do for you. Therefore, if you suffer 
the pains and aches of rheumatism, give 
this potent remedy a fair trial. 


A Positive Cure. 


~ «“¥ wag troubled very much with rheuma- . 
tism in: my hips, ankles, and wrists. I 
could hardly walk, and was confined to my 
bed a good deal of the time. Being rec- 
ommended to try Hood’s Sarsaparilla, I 
took four bottles and am perfectly well. 
I cheerfully recommend Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
as one of the best blood purifiers in the 
world.” W. F. Woop, Bloomington, Ill. 


For Twenty Years 
Ihave been afflicted with rheumatism. Before 
1883 I found no relief, but grew worse. I then 
began taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and it did 
me more good than all the other medicine I 
ever had.” H.T. Batcom, Shirley, Mass. 

“] suffered from what the doctors called 
muscular rheumatism. I took Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla and am entirely eured.” J. V. A. 
ProvupFroot, letter carrier, Chicago, Ill. 

We shall be glad to send, free of charge. 
to all who may desire, a book containing many 
additional statements of cures by 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar. 
KKING’S IMPROVED 











$250 A MONTH. ‘ 
ouJAY 


Is-Good«Health 


A desirable possession for wives and mothers? 
Then remember that Willcox & Gibbs Auto- 
matic Sewing Machine is the only one that 
can be used without serious risk to health, 


Willcox & Gibbs &. M. Co., 658 Broadway, N. Y, 
f19-cowtf-Sp 








A grindstone, says an agricultural contem- |. 
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[ BULL’S SARSAPARILLA.. 





THE LIVER 


cleanse impurities of ine blood. By ir- 
regularity in its action or suspensions 
of its functions, the bile poisons the blood, 
causing — sallow complexion, weak 
eyes, bilious diarrhw@a, a languid, weary 
feeling, and many other distressing symp- 
toms generally termed liver troubles. These 
are relieved at once by the use of BULL'S 
SARSAPARILLA the great blood resolvent. 

Dr. JOHN Buut.—I have been for a number of 
years severely afflicted with a mercurial headache 
and a dull, heavy pain in my liver, Three bottles 


of BULL’s SARSAPARILLA 
than all the others combined. pieseoraiens 
T. H. OWENS, Louisville, Ky. 

Dr. JOHN Butu.—I have examined the 

scription for the pt gate renal of Dr. oy as 
SARSAPARILLA, and believe the combination to 
an excellent one, and well calculated to pro- 
duce an alterative impression on the system. I 
t both in public and private practice, 
7 . the best article of Sarsapari use, 


Ha in 
LES, M. D., Louisville, Ky., 
Res, Phys, at Lou, Marine Hosp. 





Secretes the bile and acts like a filter to 


dee DYSPEPSIA 
Variable appetite ; faint, gnawing feelin 
at pit of the stomach, heartiin, wind in-th 
stomach, bad breath, bad taste in the mout 
low spirits, general prostration. There i 
no form of disease more prevalent than 
pepsia, and it can in all cases be res 
an enfeebled or poisoned condition of the 
blood. BULL’S SARSAPARILLA by cleansing 
and purifying the blood, tones up the dige: 
tive organs, and relief is obtained at once. 
in : 










Joun Buii.—I have no hesitation 
to be 





Syphilis, and man 
lar affections, having used it w' 
in numbers of 


has been of more benefit to him all. Itt 
cured me of DORR as well. 
0d. . McGEE, Horse Cave, Ky. 





. KIDNEYS 


Are the great secretory organs of 
the body. Into and through the 
Kidneys flow the waste fluids con- THE 
taining poisonous matter taken from the sys- 
tem. If the Kidneys do not act properly this 
matter is retained and poisons the blood, 
causing headache, ee my inthesmall 
of back and loins, flushes of heat, chills, with 
disordered stomach and bowels. BULL'S 
SARSAPARILLA acts as a diuretic on the 
Kidneys and bowels, and directly on the 
blood as well, causing the great or- 
gans of the body to resume their natural 
functions, and health is at once restored. 
Dr. JOHN BULL.—I have used BULL’s SARSAPA- 
RILLA for rheumatism and kidney trouble, and 
mayen has taken it for asthma and general de-, 


It has given us both great relief, 
Yours truly, 


{ THOS. H. BENTLEY, Rossville, Il. 

4 BULL'S SARSAPARILLA. 

BULL’S WORM DESTROYER. 

BULL’S SMITH’S: TONIC SYRUP. 
THE POPULAR REMEDIES OF THE DAY. 





THE 
BLOOD 


SCROFULA 


!s a peculiar morbid condition a: 
the system, caused directly 6 
impurities in the blood or 
the lack of sufficent nourishment furni: 
to the system through the blood, usaally 
affecting the glands, often resulting i 

swellings, enlarged joints, abscesses, 8 
eyes, blotchy eruptions on the face or neck. 
Senieahin 1s akin to it and is often mistake 
for Scrofula as it comes from the same caw: 
impure blood. BULL'S SARSAPARILLA by, 
purifying the blood and toning up the system 
forces the impurities from the blood 
cleanses the system through the reguke 
channels. 
















, ” 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE: 

831 West Main Street, Louisville, Ky. 
$1 PER BOTTLE. ; 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS, * 











BBEEP THE BLOOD PURE. — 














HUMPHREYS’ 


Manual of all Diseases, 
By F. HUMPHREYS, M. D. 
RICHLY BOUND IN 
CLOTH and GOLD 
Mailed Free, 











Worms 
ing of Infants. 
Diatritea of Children or y + ~ pps 225 


1 
2 
3 
3 Dysentery, Gripi 
Choiera orbas, 


35 
oughs, Cold, Bronchitis........ cccccce 14 
25 





spepsia, Bilious Stomach..-...c.0. 2B 
De ere a eciatal Periods... 238 
Whites, too Profuse Periods........+.- 25 
roup, Cough, Difficult Breathing.... 0% 
Salt Rineum, E sipelas, tions,. 


ever and Ague, Guilis: Molarin. tite 

rh 2, Cold in the Head. 
eons elite Physical Weakness 
pidney Hitece 


Weakness, Wett 
Dlieeres of e Hear 


SPECIFICS. 
Sa ae TE 


€0., 109 Fulton Bt. N.Y. 
DN yt he 5 y= SALE OF REAL 
ESTATE.—Notice is hereby given that in 
yg of a license granted to the undersigned 
the Probate Court tor the County of Wayne in 
e matter of the estate of Jeremiah O’Connor, de 
ceased, I shall on the 14th day of May, 1886, com- 
mencing at 12 o’clock noon,on the way in front 
of the respective premises, sell at public auction to 
the st bidder all the interest of suid deceased 
in the follo described real esta’ 
6, 7, 8, 9, 26 and 27 in block two; lo 
and 2% in block three; lot 16 in block four; 
52, 53, 54,55 and 66 in block five; ‘lo 
45, 47, 48, 49, 58, 59, 60, 62 and 63 in block six; 
40, 41, 42, 43, 64, 65, 66 and 67 in block seven; lote 
85, 36, 97, '39, , 71 and 72 in block 
eight, An a O'Connor's addition to the 
o 
State of Mic 


80 
ed north by Simms Avenue, s.:uth by C 
and west by the east line of a one acre lot sold to 
Teitzel,on the southeast corner of Fifth Stree 
Simms Avenue in said Village of vere. Also lot 
commen at the center of the Chicago Road in 
O’Connor’s Addition aforesa:d, thence north al 
the center of Fifth street to the intersection wi 
Simms avenue, thence east on a line parallel with 
the center of said Simms avenue far enough to take 
in an acre, thence south to the said Chicago Road or 
Michigan Avenue on a line parallel with said Fifth 
street, thence west along the center of the said 
Michigan avenue to the place of begnaning This 
is the Teitzel lot: Alsoall the east half of the south- 
west quarter and the west half of the southeast 
quarter of section 28, town two, south of 
nine,east, —— those parts lying sou:h of the C: 
cago Road, and except also O’Connor’s addition to 
the Village of Wayne, and except also the follow- 
described piece, viz: Beginning in the center 
ot highway on the northwest corner of the east half 
of the southwest quarter of section 28 aforesaid, 
running east four rods, thence south parallel with 
west line of said east half of southwest — vd 
. Also lot 164 and east part of 
lot 163 in the village of Wayne, according to the 
lat of said Vitae. recorded in Wayne County 
-gister’s office in li 
























int on the east side of 
int being the center line 
of a brick wall 4882-100 feet from 
Jones street, on a course north 21 de 
east; thence on a line along the center line of said 
brick wall, south 85 d 15 minutes thir- 
ty-seven 40-100 feet; thence south 78 degrees 46 min- 
utes east, nineteen 65-100 feet to the east face of a 
brick wall, thence soxth 10 degrees 40 minutes west 
along the face of said wall thirty-four 50-100 feet to 
the north line of said Jones street, thence alon; 
said Jones street easterly to said Hastings street 
saving and rese! to the owners or occupants of 
the buildings now erected and being on said lots 
163 and 164, to whom the use of the stairs or stair- 
way in said premises leading from said Monroe 
street or road to the upper floors or stories of said 
building may be necessary or convenient for the 

urpose of traffic or communication with said upper 
Roore or stories, a perpetual right to the use of said 
stairs or stairway as now constructed, the same to 
be maintained and repaired at the joint expense 
of such owners or occupants and to be maintained 
and continued for their joint and several use and 
benefit. Said dower interest set off and described 





For information apply to the undersigned, or to 

his attorneys, Atkinson & Atkinson, corner State 

and Rowland streets, Detroit. 

4M P. RATIGAN, 

Sole Administrator estate of Jeremian O'Connor 
deceased, 71 Sherman 8t., Detroit. 





Above sale is adjourned to June 25, 1886, com- 
mencing at eleven o’clock in the forenoon. 
WILLIAM P. RATIGAN, 
Administrator 


° 





Above sale is adjourned to August 1 
commencing at ort o’clock in ‘the a A 


P. RATIGAN, 
Administrato: 


eg] 


LEONARD'S PATENT SPECIN PacKs?, 


FOR SENDING COINS SECURELY BY MAIL. 
envelope. — in : 








¥ 














HIRES’/MPROV'D ROOTBEER 
a delicious a. cak w cltaaaee ae 
Sold by all druggists, or sent by mailon receipt of 


Beents. C. E. HIRE N. Dela s 
niladelphia, Pa. ” wamysiét” 


NOW Buy Your Bose 


bain eae UNG 








a a —— 
made in the conditions o' 9 certain 

made by Grover E. Secor and Kittle 8. ‘Secor his 
wife to Joshua Axtell, dated pe att doz of 
F+bruary, A. D. 1885, and_ recorded in the office 
of the Register of Deeds for the Cousty of Wayne, 
in the State of Michigan, on the 13th day of March, 
1885, in liber 194 of ortgages, on page 161, by the 
noa-payment of interest due thereon, and more 
than sixty days having elapsed since such default, 
and said mortgage pore, that if default be made 
in the —— of interest for the space of eixty 
days, then the whole moneys secured by said mort- 
faze should, at the option of said Josnna Axtell, 

ecome and be due and payable immediately there- 
after, I have elected and do hereby elect to treat 
the whole amount of said mortgage principal and 
interest as now due and payatls, and ‘on which 
mor e there is claimed to be due, at the 
this notice for said principal and interest. the 
of eight hundred and forty-four dollars and ninety- 
five cents, and no suit or proceedings at law having 
been instituted to recover the moneys secured by 
said mur or any part thereof; now, therefo 
by virtue of the power of sale contained in 
norte and the statute in such case le and 
provided. Notice is pes A given that on Sat 'e 
the seventeenth day of July, 1886, at twelve o’c! 
noon, I shall sell at public auction to the hest 
bidder at the west front door of the City Hail inthe 
City of Detroit, in said C:.unty of Wayne (that be- 
ing the place wh re the Cir. uit Court for the Gounty 
of Wayne is held,) the preniens described in said 
mo , Or so much thereof as may ba neceseary 
to pay the amount due on said mortgage and the-in- 
terest thereon and the costs and expenses all 
by law. Said premises being situated in the of 
Detroit, in the County of Wayne and State of “ 
igan, known and described as follows: Lot 

six (6) of Davis’ sub-division of ont lot. numbered 
fifty (50) of the St. Aubin farm so-called, lying nosth 
of swo'th Street. ; 
Dated April 15th, 1886. 


JOSHUA AX 
ANGER & NEALEY. a 
Attcrneys for Mortgagee e 


M "veen made in the conditions of a Fn ag Rm 


and 
. 1875. b ee ee it 
County, to Canaries M. Garrison, 
same , Which moi 
the office of the Register 
on the twelft': day of July, 
m pige 352, 
was duly sesigned to the 
Haigh, on the firetday of Maceh, 2 
and ~ a —— duly rey A 
office o 8» Register Deeds on 
day of March, A D 1°86, in liber 27 of assignments 
> as, on pegs pee the = 
to ue and un on mortgage 
the date of this notice is one hundred and 
two dollars and thirty cents ($172 30), p 


suit or at 
tuted to rej 


or any 
part thereof. Now, therefore, notice Boss | 
ven that by virtue of the power of sale co: 
said mortgage, and in pursuance of the statate 
in such case made and provided, the said merunge 
will be foreclosed by a sale of the premises. 
described, at public auction, to the highest bidder, 
at the easterly front door of the City Hall of the 
City of Detroit (that being the building in which 
the Circuit Court for the County of Wayne is heldg 
Wednesday the eleventh day of August, A. 





— og said mortgage are described 
ollows, to wit: 1 

land situated in the township of 
of Wayne and State of Mic ¥ 
described as follows, to wit: Lot ten in 

two (2) of Garrison’s tub-division of lots 6, 7, and @ 
of the Military Reservation in Dearbo: : 
e the plat recorded in the office of the Register 


HENRY A. HAIGH, 
SANDS F. MOORE, Assignee of said Mortgage. 
Attorney for Assignee. 
Dated, Detroit, May ist, A. D. 1886. 


N%& 24543.—State of Michigan. ; 





amy = Lg of fe 
lest vs. rles H. Borgman. In attachment, 
Notice is hereby given that on the 27thday of March 
1886, 8 writ of attachment was duly issued out of 
the Circuit Court for the County of Wayne at the 
suit of Howard Wiest, above named plaintiff, 
against the iands, —— goods and chattels, 
moneys and effects of Charles H. the 
above named defendant, for the sum of one hun- 
dred twenty and 12-100 dollars, which said writ 
was returnable on the 10 day of Ape 1886. 
_— eer ure _ 
antiff’s e 
Dated this 20th day of April, 1886. 


t ha 
made in the conditions of a ceriain 
made and executed by Charles Flowers and 

E Flowers, his wife, both of the City of Detr: 
Wayne County, Michigan, to Naomi 


the eame ~ bea 
March, A. D. 1883 
the Register of Deeds for W: 


gan, 0 = the 9th day ry . 1883, 
ort: on page on Ww. 
there is now salined te one ‘enn : 
ned and five hundred éohars 








or any part thereof, now, 

ee tee cites af SE 

gage, and the s ictigan in such case 
made and provided, notice is h reby given that 
on Thursday, the nineteenth day of August, A: D. 
1886, at 12 o’clock noon, I shall sell at publie ane- 
tion to the — bidder, at the front 
dose of the city hall, in the of 


said Wayne Coun 
the place Rng PA Cirouit’ Ocuss 
for said Wayne is held, the 
Pp in said mortgage, or 
go much thereef as be neces te 
y the amount due upon said mortgage, le 
taxes and legal costs paid by said mort- 

as. 


, which premises are descri followe. 
Ge re ey, sinh (ees ee Ee 


ty-two 
4\, eighty-six (! eighty-seven (87), 
, eighty-pine inety Chases 
tee gue r (i, inet (3,2 re 
ni 


, ninety t hun- 
red (100), 0 oh eed 1), one bun 
ard fi (114), one hand fifteen 
(118), ome hundred sixteen xu andone hun- 


seventeen (117) of C Maybary’ 
subdivision of lot 10s Tocedovey. and Dennis fA 
pry ay subcivision. of. 

7 Town one 


r fractional seciians 
ae ee 


8. 8, BAI 
attorney for Mortgages. 


A ANTED cres‘councy' oa our woe 
jary bo dee aod Expenses. Can- 





vaesing outfit and Particulars faux. 
ANDARD SILVER-WARE Co., Boston, Maas. 


TART the New Year 75 fora 
S Subscription to the " g ARIE. 
millions of oie YOUTHS BUMpA 
PANION aims to be _—— im ee natty 
Specimen sontes free. Mention paper. 
dress ¥Y MASON & ©O.. Boston. Masa, 
—. 











& Co., 64-56 Duane St. New 
m25-8t 
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GUARDING AGAINST TEXAS 
FEVER. 





Rules and Regulations Established by the 
Live Stock Sanitary Commission for the 
Handling of So-Called Texas Cattle at 
Detroit for the Summer of 1886. 





‘WHEREAS, by Act 182, Session Laws of 1885, 
itis made the duty of the Live Stock Sanitary 
Commission to protect the health of the do- 
mestic animals of the State from all con- 
tageous or infectious diseases, and for this 
purpose it is authorized and empowered to es- 
tablish, maintain and enforce such quaran- 
tine, sanitary and ~ a regulations as it may 
deem n , ani 

~ hemp 3 driving of so-called Texas 
cattle, or cattle raised south of the 36th para- 
lel of north latitude, and that have not been 
kept at least one winter north of that latitude, 
is exceedingly dangerous to the health of all 
northern cattle that may chance to come in 
eontact with them, or that may pass over the 
game streets traveled by the Southern cattle 
referred to. 

It is hereby ordered by the Live Stock Sani- 
tary Commission that all cattle that cannot be 
absolutely identified as cattle that have passed 
the previous winter north of the 36th parallel 
of north latitude shall be handled and driven 
from the Stock Yards at Detroit to the various 
slaughter houses only upon the following 
streets, viz: 

From Central Yards, Dix road and Dix 
avenue, Baker street, Twenty-first street, from 
Baker to Michigan avenue, Seventh street, 
from Baker to Michigan avenue, Sixth street, 
from Baker to Locust street. 

From King’s Yards, down Twelfth to Grand 
River avenues, to Michigan avenue, down 
Michigan avenue to Foundry street, up Grand 
River to Woodward avenue, to Larned street, 
to Riopelle street. 

None of the above specified cattle shall be 
permitted to be driven to pasture or to any 
other yard or barn than is connected with the 
various slaughter houses. 

All owners of northern cattle are hereby 
cautioned and warned against using, and are 
directed not to use, any of the above named 
streets or portions of streets designated for 
driving Texas cattle until the first day of No- 
vember next. 

By order of the Live Stock Sanitary Com- 

mission. 
H. H. HINDS, President of Commission. 

Dated Stanton, Mich., June 60, 1886. 


Michigan Crop Report, July 1, 1886. 








For this report returns have been received 
from 780 correspondents, representing 622 
townships. Five hundred and twenty-seven 
of these returns are from 379 townships in 
the southern four tiers of counties. 

The area of the 1886 wheat crop, as return- 

ed by supervisors, is, in the southern four 
tiers of counties, 1,357,578 acres, and in the 
northern counties 243,206 acres, a total of 
1,600,784 acres. Final corrections, and 
spring wheat sowings which were not com- 
pleted at the time the assessment was taken, 
_ ‘will probably add 25,000 acres, making the 
total area of the 1886 wheat harvest, 1,625,- 
784 acres. The average per acre, as estimat- 
ed by correspondents, is 13 and 68-hun™ 
dredths bushels, indicating a probable yield 
in the State of 22,239,686 bushels. 

The wheat crop has evidently been badly 
injured by the Hessian fly. The presence of 
the fly has been reported by 97 correspond- 
ents in the first or south tier of counties, by 
69 correspoddents in the second tier, by 44 
in the third, and 25 in the fourth tier. The 
number of correspondents in each of the 
southern four tiers reporting damage by 
Hessian fly is as follows: Allegan 4, Barry 
%, Berrien 9, Branch 12, Calhoun 24, Cass 
10, Clinton 5, Eaton 9, Genesee 1, Hillsdale 
17, Ingham 5, Ionia 4, Jackson 13, Kalama- 
z00 13, Kent 7, Lapeer 2, Lenawee 24, Liv- 
ingston 4, Macomb 12, Monroe 10, Oakland 
3, Ottawa 1, Shiawassee 2, St. Clair 3, St. 
Joseph 15, Van Buren 7, Washtenaw 12, 
Wayne 0; total 235. The returns of super- 
visors, partially corrected, show the area of 
wheat harvested in 1885 to have been 1,497,- 
470 acres, and the yield, 29,927,543 bushels. 
The final corrections will increase this area 
by at least 35,000 acres, and the yield by 
700,000 bushels, making the total about 1,- 
532,470 acres, and 30,627,543 bushels, 

Reports have been received of the quanti- 
ty of wheat marketed by farmers during the 
the month of June at 277 elevators and mills. 
Of these 229 are in the southern four tiers of 
counties, which is 44 per cent of the whole 
number of elevators and mills in these 
counties. The total number of bushels re- 
ported marketed is 430,676, of which 90,373 
bushels were marketed in the first or south- 
ern tier of counties; 120,438 bushels in the 
second tier; 68,262 bushels in the third tier; 
115,438 bushels in the fourth tier; and 36,- 
165 bushels in the counties north of the 
southern four tiers. At 60 elevators and 
mills, or 22 per cent of the whole number 
from which reports have been received, there 
was no wheat marketed during the month. 

The total number of bushels of wheat re- 
ported marketed in the 11 months, August— 
June, is 14,044,903, or about 46 per cent of 
the crop of 1885. The number of bushels 
reported marketed in the same months of 
1884 and 1885 was 8,468,513, or 33 per cent 
of the crop of 1884. For these months in 
1884-5 reports were received from about 37 
per cent, and in 1885-6 from about 48 per 
cent of the elevators and mills in the south- 
ern four tiers of counties. 

In the southern four tiers of counties 10 
per cent, and in the northern counties 4 per 
cent—about 2,732,000 bushels—of the 1885 
wheat crop is yet in farmers’ hands. 

The condition of other crops, compared 
with vitality and growth of average years, is, 
for the State, as follows: Corn, 92 per cent. ; 
oats, 85; barley, 89; clover, meadows and 
pastures, 79; timothy, meadows and pas- 
tures, 74; and clover sowed this year, 81 pet 
cent. The condition of corn compared with 
July 1, 1885, is 118. Seven per. cent of the 
corn planted failed to grow. 

Apples, in the southern four tiers of coun- 
ties, promise 94 per cent., and in northern 
counties 86 per cent. of an average crop. 

The weather is extremely dry. Com- 
plaints of the drouth come from every part 
of the State. At Lansing.the rainfall during 
June amounted to only 2 and 14-hundredths 
inches, as compared with 4 and 37-hun- 
dredths inches, the average for 20 years, as 
recorded at the State Agricultural College. 
No rain has fallen in July to this date (July 
9). Of course meadows and pastures are 
drying up and the oat crop is injured. 





The British Grain Trade. 





The Mark Lane Express of yesterday, in 
its review of the British grain trade during 
the past week, says: 


*“*The weather is fine, favoring blossom- 
ing. The wheat trade is firmer. The sales 
of English wheat during the past week were 
29,291 qrs at 30s 9d., against 28,241 qrs at 
33s 8d during the corresponding period last 
year. Flour is very dull. There were thir; 
teen arrivals of wheat-cargoes, Four. car- 
goes were sold and three were withdrawn. 
‘There was almost nothing doing inthetrade 
forward. At to-day’s markets wheats and 
flour were slow and prices were unchanged.’ 


~ 





Deterinarp Department 


Sweenie a Symptom, Not a Disease. 




















ADRIAN, June 24, 1886. 
Veterinary Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

I have a bay mare, four years old, weight 
1,150 pounds, which I bought of a neighbor 
in February last. He broke her last fall 
and drew wood eight miles to market dur- 
ing the ‘winter. A short time before I 
bought her he told me he was afraid he had 
sweenied the colt, as she was lame forward. 
Afterward she was not lame and he sold 
her to me for a sound horse. I soon found 
she was lame, and our local surgeon is doc- 
toring her for sweenie with soft soap and 
salt. Her hind legs were stocked, and it 
was with difficulty I could back her out of 
stall, dragging her hind legs as she backed. 
In driving she traveled sideways, throwing 
her hind parts to the right, and had trouble 
in bringing her right hind leg forward. At 
times there seemed to be a catch some- 
where which I thought was a cramp in the 
cords on the back side of the leg above the 
hock; at such times she would hit her legs 
together badly. Our local surgeon says it is 
a strain in the whirl-bone joint. She is 
running at pasture now; her legs are not 
stocked but a little boggy. Can you help 
me? OLD SUBSCRIBER. 





Answer.—Before we can advise you with 
reference to your mare, we must have some 
symptoms upon which to base our diagnosis. 
Sweenie is not a disease, but a symptom 
only—a stumbling block to the amateur vet- 
erinary surgeon. Many valuable animals 
have been ruined by this misnomer. The 
qualified, veterinary surgeon does not treat 
sweenie as a disease, but simply regards it, 
as it is, a symptom of disease indicating no 
particular part of the fore arm. Diseases of 
the foot, pastern, fetlock, knee, when 
chronic, cause the symptom known as 
sweenie, or atrophy of the muscles of the 
shoulder. Lameness must first be located, 
and its character determined, before we can 
treat it understandingly. The description 
of the hind parts gives us no reliable diag- 
nostic symptoms. The animal was too 
young to pegform the labor imposed upon 
her during the winter, which was probably 
the primary cause of her present condition. 
We would advise you toto call an experi- 
enced veterinary surgeon to examine and 
prescribe for her. 





Too Early Breaking and Driving Young 
Colts. 





Veterinary Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

I have a brown mare colt, three years old, 
weighs about 1,200 pounds, and a fine easy 
traveler. A-few days ago I had occasion to 
drive her about 26 miles; she jogged the 
first 13 miles in ahput two hours, had a rest 
of two hours. Showed no sign of distress 
or lameness, but after standing three or 
four hours stood with both her ancles 
badly cocked. Was all right the next day. 
While ancles were cocked they were quite 
sensitive to the touch. Did not appear to 
have much heat. Please give cause and a 
remedy and oblige A SUBSCRIBER. 





Answer.—The colt is too young for such 
a drive. Many very promising colts have 
been ruined for life by such treatment. 
Early handling without driving until ma- 
tured would increase the longevity of the 
horse two-fold, togetyer with a more perfect 
development of the animal physically, and 
would also be financially more profitable to 
the owner. That single drive has probably 
lessened the value of your animal fifty per 
cent. Shower the ancles with cold water 
once or twice a day; then apply with hand 
friction, Jennings’ Evinco Liniment. Give 
moderate exercise, or turn in a paddock. 





Cryptorchid Bull. 





MontTIeTH, July 5th, 1886. 
Veterinary Edtitor of the Michigan Farmer. 

I have a young Shorthorn bull nine 
months old, red in color, that has apparent- 
ly only one testicle. I had an opportunity 
to sell him, but he was objected to on the 
above grounds. Will he prove a breeder? I 
have never had him serve any, but he is very 
firey, and is all right every way except as 
stated. An examination failed to discover 
the other testicle. An answer through the 


ould tly oblige. 
samanenaiies anteiial S SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer.—Cryptorchid animals are not 
generally used for breeding purposes. If 
the concealed testicle is in a normal condi- 
tion we see no reason why he should be 
coudemned for breeding purpose. ‘*The 
trial is the proof.’ 








DETROIT WHOLESALE MARKET. 





DeEtTrRoIT, July 13, 1886. 
FLOUR.—Market quiet, easy and un- 
changed. Quotations yesterday were as fol- 
lows: 


Michigan white wheat,roller process 400 @4 35 
Michigan white wheat, patents..... 450 @4 % 
Minnesota, bakers... .. Labenh sees ebhe 400 @4 30 
Minnesota, patents.... ............. 500 @5 2% 
Low — winter wheat............ 285 @3 
Bye, Wester... .....ccccccccccsccccce 365 @3 & 


WHEAT.—The market was strong under re- 
ports of further damage to spring wheat. The 
‘* visible supply,’’ however, showed a slight 
increase, which cooled off the excitement, and 
a part of the advance made was lost. Values 
were higher than on Saturday. Closing quota- 
tions were as follows: Spot—No. 1 white, 84c; 
No. 2 red, 88c. Futures—No. 1 white, July, 
83%c; No. 2 red, July, 88c; August, 833c; 
September, 845c. 

CORN.—Scarce and firm. No. 2 quoted at 
39%, No. 3 at 39c, and No. 8 yellow at 39%4c 
# bu. 

OATS.—Steady; No. 2 white, 37c; No. 2 
mixed, 33c; light mixed, 36c # bu. 

BARLEY.—No change to note. Not enough 
doing to settle prices. 

FEED.—Bran quoted at $9@9 75, and midd- 
lings at $10 50@13 50. 

BUTTER.—Market dull, weak and un- 
changed in prices. Good-dairy stock quoted at 
10@12c, the latter only realized for choice 
parcels. Creamery quiet at 15@16c. Receipts 
are still in advance of requirements, especially 
of common dairy stock. 

CHEESE.—New stock is quoted as follows: 
State full creams, 9@914c; New York, 834@9c; 
Ohio, 734@8c. Market quiet and steady. 

EGGS.—Market firm at 12@12%%c for fresh 
stock. Receipts light. 

APPLES.—New fruit quoted at $2 50@4 00 
# bbl., as to quality. ; 

DRIED APPLES.—Market dull; quoted at 
214@8c ® bb. for sun dried. Evaporated stotk 
quoted at 64@7c @ b. 

FOREIGN FRUITS.—Lemons, Messinas, # 
box, $6 50@7 50; oranges, Messinas @ box, 
$6 50@7 50; bananas, @ bunch, $1 50@2 50 for 
yellow, and $1 25@1 50 for red; cocoanuts # 
100, $4 50@5 00; pine apples, $1 50@2 008 doz. ; 
figs, layers, 114%@18%c #® b. 
OBEESWAX.—Steady at '22@30c # b., as to 
quality. 

HONEY.—Quoted at 12@18c # h.; extract, 
ed, 10@12c. Inquiry fair. 





HAY.—Quoted at $10 00@10 50 # ton for 


baled car lots of good timothy on track; choice 
quality at $11. Low quality, $6 00@7 25. 
STRAW;—Quoted at $5@6 #¥ ton for wheat 
and $5 50@6 00 # ton for oat. Market dull. 
BEANS.—Market stronger. City picked are 
quoted at $1 20 ® bu., unpicked are selling at 
50@85c 8 bu. 

SALT.—Car lots, Michigan, 95c@$1 per bbl; 
eastern, $1 05; dairy, $2@2 25 per bbl, accord” 
ing to size of sack; Ashton quarter sacks, 90c. 
MAPLE SUGAR.—Market quiet at 7@8e per 
lb for this year’s make. 

MAPLE SYRUP.—Dull and unchanged at 
75c per gallon. 

FRESH FRUIT.—Cherries, $4@5 per stand 
for sour; no sweet offering. Currants, $4 50 
@5 per stand for choice red. Huckleberries 
in fair supply at $7 for 2-bushel stands. 
Gooseberries steady at $4@4 50 for 2-bushel 
stands. Raspberries in light supply; black 
quoted at $5@6 per 2-bushel stands, and red 
at $4 per case of one bushel. Plums are 
steady at $5 50@6 for 2-bushel stands. The 
demand for all classes of fruit is very fair. 

WATERMELONS.—Supply large, and now 
quoted at $30@40 per 100. 
TOMATOES.—Market quiet at $4@5 for 
2-bushel stands. 

POTATOES.—Rather firmer. New selling 
at $2@2 10 per bbl. Old are out of the mar- 
ket. 

ONIONS.—Market quiet at $2 10@2 35 per 
bbl. 

POULTRY.—Market fairly active, and 
prices about the same as a week ago. Quota- 
tions are 5c per lb for roosters, 8@9c for hens 
and ducks, 9c for turkeys, and 12@14c for 
spring chicks. By the pair spring ducks are 
quoted at 30@60c, and pigeons at 25@30c. 
HIDES.—Green city, 6c @ b., country, 6@ 
614¢; cured, 8@814c; green calf, 8c; salted do 
9c; lambs and shearlings, 15@50c; sheepskins 
with wool, 50c@$1 00; bulls, stags and grubby, 
¥% off. 

SEEDS.—Millet, 90c # bu.; Hungarian, $1; 
Timothy, $2 00; Clover, $6 00; Buckwheat, 
common, 75c; Silver Hull, $1 00. 

PROVISIONS.—Barreled pork, lard and 
smoked meats are all higher and firm. Other 
articles unchanged. Quotations here are as 
follows: 





TRIN G5 oun aceusKnweees ube $1050 @ 
SRE MOAN. 50's oi «v.00 'b 0000455005 117% @ 
Family clear............ 1250 @ 

Lard in tierces, ? b. 64@ 

Lard in kegs, # b.... 6%@ 
eae si 11%@ 12 
BROUNIOTS, WP Bs. oosciccecscie cone T%4@ 1% 
Choice bacon, # D.......... ... 8 @ 
Extra mess beef, per bbl........ 800 @ 
RSI GP Wises ninwesth serene sens 83@ 3% 


Hay.—The following is a-record of the sales 
at the Michigan Avenue scales for the past week, 
with price per ton. 

Tuesday—10 loads: Four at $12; three at $11; 
one at $14, $11 50 and $10 50. 

Wednesday—5 loads: Two at $12 and $1150; 


one at $13. 
Thursday—8 loads: Four at $12; two at $13; 


one at $14 and $11. 
Three at $14; two at $18 and 


riday—8 loads: 
$12; one at $10. ; 
Saturday—7 loads: Three at $11; two at $14; 


one at $13 and $10 50. 





LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 





At the Michigan Central Yards. 


Saturday, July 10th, 1886. 
The following were the receipts at these yards: 
i 


RUNES hs ch vonsehnsens Se 50 
PUNE iss vnbaeucvesabaense «pis 33 38 
ER cheshesseevekeeeehcse- eas 49 
SEEDS 5b os. saan case dees >abe 197 90 
Chesaning.....0.ccccccccece 25 38 51 
BED Cc0 feeobeewesncen eee sve 14 = 26 
Grand Trunk Ry............ 9 306 38 
Grand Ledge.........csecee 42 61 68 
57 

5 

39 

88 

73 

26 

37 

6 

51 

20 

30 

842 





CATTLE. 


The offerings of cattle at these yards num- 
bered 327 head, against 780 last week. The 
receipts were the lightest for several months, 
and quite a few more cattle could have been 
placed without affecting the market. Among 
the receipts were several loads of 1,300 to 
1,450 lbs steers, which were too heavy for the 
local trade and went east in first hands. The 
market was ashort one, buyers having no 
<rouble in disposing of their stock at prices 
a shade higher than those of last week, ex- 
cepting stockers which were dull and un- 
changed. The following were the closing 

QUOTATIONS: 


Extra graded steers, weighing 1,300 
LORD MMN shishsecsnns> seekoeseeene 


$5 25@5 50 
Choice steers, fine, fat and well 


formed, 1,100 to 1,300 Ibs............ 4 50@5 00 
Good steers, well fatted, weighing 

950 to 1,100 IDS... «65.002 200000000s 4 25@4 % 
Good mixed butchers’ stock—Fat 

cows, heifers and light steers...... 3 75@4 2 
Coarse mixed butchers’ stock—Light 

thin cows, heifers, stags and bulls 2 75@3 00 
oS TEE eae hee seewe 2 75@3 2% 
__ RARE IE RNR RR DS Sint 2 50@3 50 


Gleason sold Switzer & Ackley a mixed lot 
of 14 head of good butchers’ stock avy 923 Ibs 
at $3 75. 

Desk sold John Robinson a mixed lot of 24 
a as of thin butchers’ stock av 784 lbs at 

15. 

Gleason sold Phillips a mixed lot of 10 head 
of fair butchers’ stock av 777 lbs at $3 35 and 
& cow weighing 1,340 lbs at $3. 

Burdoin sold Phillips a mixed lot of 7 head 
of thin butchers’ stock av 904 Ibs at $3 20. 

O’Hara sold Burt Spencer 10 fair butchers’ 
steers av 1,054 lbs at $3 80. 

McMullen sold Sullivan & F a mixed lot of 7 
head of fair butchers’ stock av 950 lbs at $3 25; 
and a stocker weighing 650 Ibs at $2 25. 

Montgomery sold Loosemore a mixed lot of 
9 head of thin butchers’ stock av 780 lbs at 


15. 

Tabor sold Sullivan & F a mixed lot of 16 
head of fair butchers’ stock av 826 lbs at $3 40, 
and 3 thin ones av 846 lbs at $3. 

Patton sold Fitzpatrick a mixed lotof 9 head 
of fair butchers’ stock av 842 lbs at $3 5734. 

Stage sold Sullivan & F a mixed lot of 13 
head of fair butchers’ stock av 806 lbs at $3 30. 

McMullen sold Reagan amixed lot of 9 head 
of thin butchers’ stock av 763 Ibs at $2 85. 

C Roe sold Claney a mixed lot of 6 head of 
thin butchers’ stock av 633 Ibs at $2 75, and a 
bull weighing 1,070 lbs at $2 25. 

Montgourery sold Sullivan & F 18 feeders av 
924 Ibs at $3 40. 

Merritt sold Burt Spencer 4 fair butchers’ 
steers av 1,092 lbs at $4, and a feeder weigh- 
ing 1,000 Ibs at $3 50. 

Bresnahan sold Caplis a mixed lot of 10 
head of fair butchers’ stock av 812 lbs at 


$3 40. 

Webber sold Switzer & Ackley 22-good 
butchers’ steers av 1,057 lbs at $4 35. 

Sly sold Sullivan & F 15 stockers av 753 Ibs 
at $2 75. 

SHEEP. 

The offerings. of sheep numbered 1,044 
against 600 last week. Sheep were in good 
demand and the receipts were closed out at 
strong last week’s prices. 

C Roe sold Webb 117 av 68 Ibs at $2 80. 

Bresnahan sold Monahan 18 av 67 Ibs at $3. 
McMullen sold John Robinson 61 av 62 Ibs at 


Payne sold Fitzpatrick 38 av 81 lbs at $3 70. 
C Roe sold John Robinson 197 av 68 Ibs at 


90. 
Rupert sold Fitzpatrick 94 av 69 Ibs at $3 25. 
Plotts sold Phillips 66 av 73 lbs at $3 1214. 
Stevenson sold Phillips 90 av 67 Ibs at $3 10. 
Sly sold Fitzpatrick 23 av 84 lbs at $3 25, and 
14 lambs av 55 lbs at $5 10. 
C Roe sold Webb 49 av 76 lbs at $3 35. 


HOGS. 


The offerings of hogs numbered 842 against 
690 last week. The hog market opened up 
active, the competition for the receipts being 
sharp, and prices were advanced 10 cents per 
hundred over the rates of last week. 

C Roe sold Webb 107 av 190 Ibs at $4 65, and 
88 av 167 Ibs at $4 50. 

Stage sold Webb 39 av 227 Ibs at $4 50. 

Hope sold Webb 88 av 191 lbs at $4 60. 

Payne sold Webb 51 av 170 lbs at $4 50. 

C Roe sold Webb 63 av 171 lbs at $4 60. 





Allen sold Clark 85 av 216 lbs at $4 50. 


Burdoin sold Clark 48 av 210 Ibs at $4 50. 

Tabor sold Clark 16 av 208 lbs at $4 50. 

Spicer sold Clark 50 av 149 lbs at $4 45. 

C Roe sold Bigley 64 av 166 lbs at $4 70. 

Capwell sold Bigley 53 av 178 lbs at $4 60. 

Sly sold Rauss 26 av 191 lbs at $4 40. 

$ Roe sold John Robinson 80 pigs av 78 lbs 
at $4 26. 





King’s Yards. 
Saturday, July 10, 1886. 
CATTLE. 

The offerings of cattle at these yards num- 
bered 265 head. The light supply and an 
active demand gave sellers the advantage, 
and although cattle during the past week have 
declined in all the principal markets, buyers 
here had to pay fully up to last week’s prices 
for what they required. The yards were 
cleared early and the demand was not fully 
supplied. 

McHugh sold Hersch 10 good butchers’ 
steers av 1,126 Ibs at $4 40. 

Hogan sold Genther 4 good butchers’ steers 
av 930 lbs at $4 25. 

Brown sold Kraft 4 good butchers’ steers 
1,015 lbs at $4 20, aud a mixed lot of 6 head of 
fair butchers’ stock to Loosemore av 763 lbs 
at $3 30. 

Winslow sold J Wreford a good cow weigh- 
ing 1,100 lbs at $3 50. 

Hogan sold Billkofski 6 fair butchers’ heif- 
ers av 766 lbs at $365, and 2 good cows to 
Marx av 1,060 lbs at $3 50. 

Beardslee sold Stickel 2 fair butchers’ s.eers 
av 910 Ibs at $4. 

Astley sold Loosemore a mixed lot of 24 
head of fair butchers’ stock av 803 lbs at $3 25 
and a bull weighing 1,240 lbs at $3. 

McHugh sold Knoch 5 good butchers’ steers 
av 998 lbs at $4 15. 

Hogan sold Wreford & Beck 2 thin cows av 
1,070 lbs at $8, and a good one weighing 1,460 
Ibs at $3 65. 

Wietzel sold Wreford & Beck a mixed lot of 
19 head of fair butchers’ stock av 770 lbs at 


80. 

Shafer sold Loosemore a mixed lot of 11 

pp of thin butchers’ stock av 660 lbs at 
2 852 : 

Adams sold Loosemore 8 thin heifers av 682 
Ibs at $3 25. 

Hogan sold Loosemore a mixed lot of 18 
head of thin butchers’ stock av 1786 Ibs at $3. 

McHugh sold Heutter 3 fair butchers’ steers 
av 950 Ibs at $3 75. 

Kalaher sold Sullivan a mixed lot of 23 head 
of thin butchers’ stock av 800 lbs at $3. 

McHugh sold Marx a mixed lot of 7 head of 
good butchers’ stock av 804 lbs at $3 85. 

Baker sold Purdy a mixed lot of 7 head of 
fair butchers’ stock av 737 lbs at $3 30, anda 
bull weighing 840 Ibs at $2 25. 

McHugh sold J Wreford 6 good butchers’ 
steers and heifers av 933 lbs at $4. 

Baker sold Kammon 4 fair cows av 1,035 lbs 
at $3 25. 

Baker sold Wreford & Beck 8 fair butchers’ 
steers and heifers av 937 lbs at $3 60. 

McHugh sold Meyers a mixed lot 4 head of 
fair butchers’ stock av 700 lbs at $3 50. 

Shepard sold H Roe a mixed lot of 16 head 
of thin butchers’ stock av 677 lbs at $38, and 7 
stockers to Sullivan av 530 lbs at $2 50. 

Baker sold Kammon 6 bulls av 1733 Ibs at 
at $2 25. 

Adams sold Marshick a mixed lot of 5 head 
of fair butchers’ stock av 768 lbs at $3 25. 


SHEEP. 


The offerings of sheep numbered 1,842. 
Sheep were in good demand and sellers 
realized about last week’s prices for the re- 
ceipts. 

Estep sold Andrews 80 av 73 lbs at $3 35. 

Shafer sold Morey 82 av 64 lbs at $2 75. 

Harris sold Morey 62 av 77 lbs at $3. 

Wietzel sold Morey 90 av 67 Ibs at $3 10. 

Purdy sold Andrews 232 av 72 lbs at $3. 

McHugh sold Wreford & Beck 86 av 62 lbs 
at $2 90. 
el sold Wreford & Beck 174 av 82 lbs at 


HOGS. 


The offerings of hogs numbered 237. There 
was only one purchaser in the market, and he 
took the receipts at about the ruling rates of 
one week ago. 

Estep sold Rauss 20 av 251 Ibs at $4 50. 

Harger sold Rauss 8 av 166 lbs at $4 45. 

Purdy sold Rauss 42 av 207 Ibs at $4 50. 

Proper sold Rauss 50 188 Ibs at $4 45. 

Kalaher sold Rauss 8 av 88 lbs at $4 30. 

Shepard sold Rauss 7 av 144 lbs at $4 50. 





Buftalo. 


CATTLE.—Receipts 8,058, against 9,023 the 
previous weg. The cattle market opened up 
dull on Monday with 166 car loads on salé 
Prices for all grades showed a decline: of 15@ 
25 cents from those ruling the Monday pre- 
vious. The best steers on sale were quoted 
at $5@5 30; good, $4 65@5, and good butchers’ 
stegrs at $4@4 35. Mixed butchers’ stock 
were mostly sold at a range of $3 25@3 75, and 
stockers were very dull at $2 75@3 25. On 
Tuesday with the fresh receipts and those 
left over about 40 loads were on sale. But 
little trading was done. On Wednesday 39 
loads made up the: supply. The demand was 
very moderate, and sales were made at a de- 
cline of 15@20 cents from the rates of Mon- 
day. The following were the closing 

: QUOTATIONS: 
Extra Beeves—Graded steers, weigh- 


ing 1,300 to 1,450 Ibs...........0...00 $5 30@5 50 
Choice Beeves—Fine, fat, well- 

formed steers, weighing 1,300 to 

RN dew pawka tien oa sacsaanaes 4 7%5@5 00 
— oakley ea ma steeis 

weighing 1, WD SU yas os ove nese 4 50@4 75 
Medium Grades—Steers in fine flesh, 

weighing 1,050 to 1,250 Ibs.......... 4 25@4 50 
Light Butchers’—Steers averagin 

850 Rv 1,100 lbs, of fair to goo ‘ 

MUIRESRLY ons os sawaticany seh 6 sinsuating ous 00@4 25 
Butchers’ Stock—Inferior to com- 

mon steers and heifers, for city 

slaughter, weighing 900 to 1,100 lbs. 3 25@3 %5 
Michigan stock cattle, common to 

BRGIDG. a5 c5g as nchaices aes e antes, sou 3 00@3 25 
Michigan feeders, fair to choice..... 3 25@3 50 
Fat bulls, fair to extra...............5 2 75@3 50 


SHEEP.—Receipts 30,600 against 34,600 the 
previous week. The supply of sheep on Mon- 
day was made up of 38 loads. The demand 
was light and the market ruled dull, weak and 
lower by 10 cents than on Saturday. The de- 
mand continued light on Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday, and the market closed weak with 18 
loads unsold, at the following quotations: 
Common to fair, $3 25@3 75; fair to good, $4@ 
4 25; choice to extra, $4 50@4 75; fair to good 4 
lambs, $4 75@5 25; good to choice, $5 50@5 75; 
if extra, $6, in a small way. 

HoGs.—Receipts 38,610, against 44,888 the 
previous week. There were 41 loads of hogs 
on sale Monday. The market ruled active, 
and prices ranged 5@10 cents higher than on 
Saturday. Prices on Tuesday and Wednesday 
showed no particular change, the market 
closing with good to choice selected Yorkers 
Selling at $5@5 15, bulk of sales at $5@5 05; 
good to choice selected medium weights, $5 05 
@5 15; bulk of sales at $5 10@5 15, but with 
sale of a load of extra at $5 20. 





Chicago. 

CATTLE.—Receipts 38,539, against 33,281 last 
week. Shipments 10,026. The cattle market 
on Monday was confined to the local trade, as 
the shipping division was closed, and no 
stock was forwarded east. The supply of 
cattle was quite large. The demand was 
light and the market irregular at a decline of 
5@10 cents on the best, to 15@25 cents on com- 
mon. Prime steers sold at $5 50@5 65; choice, 
$4 75@5 40; common to good, $4 05@4 60, and 
butchers’ steers at $3 85@4 30 for common to 
good. Stockers were dull at $2 55@3 60, and 
inferior to choice cows at $1 75@3 60. The 
Supply was large on Tuesday and prices de- 
clined 5@10 cents, and another 5@10 cents was 
taken off most grades on Wednesday. The 
receipts were heavy again on Thursday, and 
there was a still farther decline of 5@10 
cents. The market ruled stronger on Friday 
and closed steady on Saturday at the follow. 
ing ‘ 

QUOTATIONS: 
TAIRD DBBUIE, |. oi. sigiachehice ahnkk eSiase 
Choice to fancy shipping, 1,350 to 


DO TOG 6 ps cs si dceeataswinccmey 
Fair 
BOR 6 acco ciedoi eas eded eds so ee acon 


$5 20@5 40 


Inferior to medium cow 
Poor to choice bulls.... 
Stockers, 550 to 860...:........... 
Feeders, 875 to 1,150 





ine = a 


7 ge 





BUY THE DEST AND SAVE MONT 


A Splendid Sewing Machine with All Attachments at |-4 


The above represents the Machine which we sell at $18 CASH, AND THROW IN A Y 
TION TO THE FARMER. It is very nicely finished, perfect in all respects, and guaranteed t 


We are contracting for large quantities and furnishing them to our customers at about cost. 


profits can be saved and one of the best Machines obtained by ordering of us. A full set of att 


with each Machine, which is guaranteed to give satisfaction or it may be returned and Money 
GIBBONS BROTHER 


Address 


‘Publishers Michigan Farmer, Detro 





week. The hog market opened up active on 

Monday at an advance of 5 cents, but later 
weakened and closed at Saturday’s prices. 
Poor to prime light sold at $4 50@4 95; in- 
ferior mixed to choice heavy, $4 50@4 90; 
with skips and culls at $2 90@4 30. The mar- 
ket opened strong on Tuesday, bnt closed 
weak at a shade lower prices. There was no 
change on Wednesday, declined 5@10 cents 
on Thursday, and 5 cents more on Friday, 
closing steady on Saturday with poor to prime 
light selling at $4 40@4 80; inferior mixed 40 
choice heavy, $4-40@4 85; skips and culls, 
$2 75@4 25. 








NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 











POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity 


any and wholesomeness. More ecenomical 

than ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in 

competition with the multitude of low test, short 

— —_— or pecephate waders. ons Ae - 
2 YaL Baxine PowveR Co. 

Street, Mew York, : 





Russell’s Champion Fence! 
. 7 . 


Ne RETR 








It recommends itself to 
cheapness and vena, 
It only requires about 


and takes up 


war attention by its 
y it is the best: 

If the amountof timber 
only half the room. Will not blow 


down any easier than your buildings. Stock can- 
not rub or throw it down. Nostakes in the ground 
to decay. It is better than the old-fashioned rail 
fence. It is far ahead of board fence. It is 
stronger, no posts to decay. Can be built for one- 
half the cost of building board fence. 

It is far cheaper than wire fence, with none of 
its dangers, as wire fencing has ruined more stock 
in the short time it has been in use than all other 
fences. Any ordinary old rail fence contairs 
enough material, with the addition of a couple of 
stakes to each length and two-thirds of a pound 
of wire, to make a good substantial fence. ere 
is enough material in aneight rail fenceio make 
two good Russell fences, which will only take w 
half the room, be more substantial, durable and: 
better loo ° 

As _— of its valne we, the farmers of Mont- 
calm County, having built and tested thoroughly, 
do recommend the use of Russell’s Champion 
Fence to farmers as no humbug, and will give 
satisfaction wherever. use’. Alfred Stone, J. 
P Shoemaker, W. M. Porter, SH Toby, 4. H. 
Dilley, James E. Newton, Robert Scott, Henry 


ssman. 
Farm Rights to use and build Ruesell’s 
Champion Fence, five cents per acre. You fur- 
nish the material and we will build ycur fence 
for ten cents perrod. Forfarm rights apply to 








Hoes.—Receipts 117,288 against 147,478 last 


S A GROW, 


mh28eow138t Greenville; Mich. 


Routes the Insect 





‘* $LUC SHOT,”’ 


eT, 


Army wherever 


7 .Seedsmen and Merchants. Safe, Che 
For Pamphlet, addres 


Fishkill-on-H 





PREPARED 
for Fall Wheat. 
Write for Prices & Cir- 
culars. Car Lots on Car 
at _— Railway Stat’n. 
Address E, S, FITCH, 
Bay City, Mieh. 


FERTILIZING 





THE GREAT REMEDY! 


’ PROF. R. JENNINGS’ 


COLIC MIXTURE 


— FOR— 


Horses, Cattle and Sheep 








Over 150 Horses with Colic Treated in 
the Detroit Fire Department With= 
out the Loss of a Single Animal. 


This assertion is verified by published Annual 
Reports of the transactions of the Detroit Board 
of Fire Commisgioners. A record which chal- 
lenges the world; better than any number of in- 
dividual testimonials. 

It will Cure in Horses: Colic, Cramp, Infiges- 
tion, Diarrhea, Dysentery and Disordered Kid- 
neys or Bladder. 

t will Cure in Cattle: Indigestion, Colic, 
Hoove or Blown, Diarrhea or Dysentery. 

It will Cure in Sheep: Colic, Hoove, Diarrhea 
or Dysentery, when given according to directions 
IT WiLL PAY 
Every ownor of a Horse, Cow or Sheep to keep 
this invaluable remedy always on hand for cases 
of emergency. Each bottle contains eight full 
doses for Horses and Cattle and sixteen doses 
forsheep. A —_ dose in Colic wren given in 
time usually has the desired effect. It will not 

spoil by age. 
PRICE, $1 00 PER BOTTLE. 


Prof. R, Jennings, Veterinary Surgeon 


201 First St,, Detroit, Mich, 
Ee Agents Wanted Everywhere. 





- A 228-acre farm 1% miles from the city of Lou- 
isiana, ‘Mo.; well adapted for dairying, stock 
raising and fruit growing. Plenty of living water, 
fine orien gona orchard ; owner cannot atten 
to it and will sell low on easy terms. Herd of % 
head choice Jersey cattle. Lonisiana ie on the 
Mississippi river about 75 miles north of St.Louis 
For particulars address DR. A. B. BUTTS, 
ap27eow6t Louisiana, Mo, 


) WILLB 
REWARD “GK: 
to any person that can furnish an 
Automati i 
that can do betietentk taste 
IMPERIAL STACKER 


that we are building. Send for 
circular and price list which will 
mailed e are 





$300 











ranted to do good work or no sale. wore 
NEWARK MACHINE CO., Columbus, 0. 
repar 2 

cs CHOLERA CURE 
shown. Formula 

and Treatise on the Disease, also Pamphlet “How 
and Family Physician” sent for 50c. i % 
MEXICAN MEDIOINE 00. PU. Box 8 Ginter o 


MEXICAN HOG AND CHICKEN 
Society, as will be 
to make Poultry pare and “Home Cook Book: 
n ci 
innati,O. 





A. ‘MANN, Kalamazoo, Mie 
od . Live Stock and Real Rotate atetioneer. Baca 





Farm & Stock For Sale} 


FARM Ft 


A fine farm of 245 acr 
half miles from the gro’ 
of Owoseo, one of the be 
ducts in Central Michigs 
buildings, a fine orchar 
state of cultivation. | 
wheat. Will divide int 
if wanted. —— an 

0.1M 


ja26tt 


A Good Stock and G 


Contains about one hun¢ 
one hundred and fo 
balance in timber. 
buildings on the place. 
and three west of the vill 
County. For further p: 
quire of BR. 1 
mrh2tf 


CID 


Presses; Graters} 

Jelly Machinery; 

kinds of Mill a. I 
Cc. @. HAM 


BUTTER AND E 


Persons who make stri 
have e for sale will d 
me. I wish to arrange | 
first class family trade. 
Farmer, Preston’s Ban! 














mr30- 118 Bai 
Morton Manu: 

ROMEO, - 
—MANUFACT 
Morton’s Reversit 
Power, Monar< 
and the Monar 
Swing Sa 





=—_ 


the power fast or slow. 1 
with an adjustable steel) t] 
four new cutting edges w 
the capacity to cut one to: 
er attached to our Power ' 
bushele per hour with tw: 
esriiine gem 
. B. Ma meo; ] 
Hon. H, H.’ Hatch, Bay Ci 
ber, East aw; G. N. 
Hoxie, South Edmeston, 2 
. We also make a powe! 
Grain Elevators and oth 
which willelevate five bu 
five feet high, with one ho 
tion. Forthis purpose w 
Ainsworth, Swartz Creek 
Station; James Johnson, ( 
ner, Oxferd. Correspon 
further particulars an 
drese as above. Mention 


The Latest( 


** The Breed that Beats t 
ly interesting to all cattle 
Paper binding, $1 50; clo 

JOHN MACFARI 
je22-4t 


Virginia farms and Sout! 
Viaue Send stamp for Re 











made in any part of the United “States ana Cana 
da. Terme reasonable, and made known on ap 
plication ; né4-tf-Stp 


C. Robertson & Co., Baltim 


